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One Hundred Books for Summer Reading. 

One week from to-day (on June 16) THe New York 
Ties Sarunpay Review will be issued as a special 
number devoted to books for Summer reading. One 
hundred such books have been selected from the books 
of the past year and a half, and with each title, pub- 
lisher’s Lame, and price will be printed a descriptive 
notice. ‘The paper will be of double the usual size, giv- 
ing space for a variety of other reading matter greater 
in volume than is contained in the regular sixteen-page 
issue, 

In its circulation this number will far exceed pre- 
which long since passed the 
It will be issued in Paris 


vious special numbers, 
one-hundred-thousand mark. 
with the regular edition of Tus New York Times now 
which means the addition of thou- 
sands of copies to those circulated in this country, 


making this issue of Tue Sarurpay Review much the 


published there, 


largest ever published. 
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Topics of the Week. 


The long-expected “ Life and Letters of Thomas H. 
Huxley,” by his son, Leonard Huxley, will be pub- 
lished in the Autumn by D. Appleton & Co., who, it 
will be recalled, Introduced Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, 
and Tyndall tc American readers some forty years ago. 
For a long time Mr. Leonard Huxley has been engaged 


upon his father’s correspondence and papers, and the 
result of iis labors is said to be a picture of Huxley's 
personaliiy and associations, which, in this field of 
biography, will be as important as the “ Life and Let- 
ters of Tennyson.” The Huxley memoirs are enriched 
with a very large number of personal letters. The few 
glimpses of his life given in periodicals serve only to 
indicate the scope and interest of the complete work. 
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His life in itself will be found a singularly impressive 
narrative of struggle, most assiduous work, and a sin- 
gSular modesty in success. His personal relations with 
Darwin, Trndall, and with some American scientists 
are sketched with much charm. One striking feature 
of the book relates to the early presentation of Dar- 
win’s doctrine and the varying character of its recep- 
tion, 


A work which is likely to excite considerable com- 
ment among persons interested in psychic phenomena 
is in press at Harper & Brothers under the title of 
“From India to the Planet Mars.” It is the result of 
the experiments of Prof. Flournoy of the University of 
Geneva with the well-known medium, Mlle. Héléne 
Smith. The translation is by Mr. Daniel B. Vermille. 
It is asserted by some well-known scientists that the 
reveiatious in the forthcoming volume form the strong- 
est possible argument for the theory of reincarnation, 
although Prof. Flournoy himself holds to the theory of 
double personality. Mlle. Smith, now a saleswoman 
in a Geneva store, is believed to have passed through 
at least two previous existences on this earth, and at 
least one on the planet Mars. While in a hypnotic 
state, she speaks and writes Sanskrit and what is sup- 
posedly the Martian language. The book will be illus- 
trated with fac similes of the medium’s handwriting 
and rude sketches of Martian scenery made while under 
hypnotic influence, 

Senator Chauncey M. Depew has written the intro- 
duction to a work edited by Ina Russelle Warren, which 
will shortly) be published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The title indicates the particular character of the book; 
it is “ The Lawyer's Alcove: Poems by the Lawyer, 
for the Lawyer, About the Lawyer.” Among the verses 
included are Shakespeare's “ Sonnet CXXXIV.,” Black- 
stone's “ A Lawyer’s Farewell to His Muse,” “ Justice,” 
by John Qvincy Adams; Landor’s “ At the Bucking- 
ham Sessions,” “ The Judicial Court of Venus,” by 
Jonathan Swift; Saxe’s “ Briefless Barrister,” and his 
“The Lawyer’s Valentine,’ and about 200 other poems 
of a similar character. Mr. Depew writes in his in- 
troduction: “ Law is a jealous mistress, and yet great 
lawyers have found rest and recreation in literature. 
They have risen from the dry and exacting labors of 
the cffice or the court to give fancy and imagination 
an excursion into the realms of fiction and poetry. 
* * * The lover of the law will discover here the 
lines for which elsewhere he might long search in 
vain to adorn his lectures or finish his speech.” 


Helen Ainslie Smith, author of ‘One Hundred Fa- 
mous Americans,” has just completed for G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons a critical and narrative volume of Ameri- 
can history. which will shortly be brought out with the 
title “The Thirteen Colonies."” The author says in 
her preface: “ Manifold and admirable as have been 
the products of previous study in the field of American 
history. so far as I can learn, this is the first attempt 
to present within the compass of a single volume the 
story of each colony as a separate entity, distinct from 
the others in purpose, plantation, religion, and in the 
eiterprises Ly which it built up its prosperity, to say 
nothing of the jealously guarded individuality of gov- 
ernment,” 


Some months before his Yast illness incapacitated 
him for work, Stephen Crane completed a novel of 
Irish life and character. The story will first appear 
serialiy avd will then be brought out in book form, 
probably in the Autumn, by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, under the title of “ The O’Ruddy.” 


The Maemillan Company is bringing out a new edi- 
tion of Mrs. Humphry Ward's well-known novel, “ Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale,” in one volume. The same plates 
are esnpioyed that were used in the more expensive 
issue, 

“The Dishonor of Frank Scott,” by a comparatively 
unknown English author, M. Hamilton, is in press at 
Harper & Brothers. Those who have had the privilege 
of yerusing the manuscript say that a most unusual 
and startling plot is involved, and that the tale is full 
of novel and surprising situations. The publishers 
believe that the book will be a great success among all 
classes of American novel readers, and will excite a 
great aeul of comment, because of certain features 
liitherto generally ignored by the popular writers of 
the day. 

Mr. J. H. Wylie, the well-known English historian, 
is going to publish, through Longmans, Green & Co., 
his Ford lectures on “ The Council of Constance to 
th> Death of John Hus,” recently delivered at Oxford, 
and which excited considerable comment among schol- 
ars on account of the radicalism of the author. The 
lectures are to be pushed almost verbatim as they 
were dclivered, as notes and references would very 
greatly swel! the bulk of the volume. Mr. Wylie, by 
the way, is at work on a “ History of England Under 
Henry V.,” to supplement his “ History of England 
Under Heury IV.” 


No American is probably so well fitted to write a dip- 
lomatic history of the United States as ex-Secretary of 
State John W. Foster. Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
early in the Fal) publish a volume from his pen under 
the title “‘ A Century of Diplomacy.” With the possible 
exception of John Quincy Adams, whose term of diplo- 
matic service was longer but not so varied, no Ameri- 
can has had a longer or more diversified career in the 
diplomatic service of this country. He has served dip- 
lumatically ii Mexico, Russia, Spain, Germany, China, 
aud Japan, the British West Indies, and San Domingo, 
and has been a member of the most important high 
commissions sitting in this country for many years. 
liis resources and experience should relate the history 
of diplomacy for a century in a volume of exceptional 
value, 


LETITIA BONAPARTE. 


Ciara Tschud’s Biography of the Great Em- 
peror’s Mother.” 


History, thus far, has often spoken of Maria Letitia 
Ramolino-Ponaparte, mother of the Emperor Napoleon, 
but nevertheiess has said comparatively little of her. 
This is the excuse of the author of the present ample 
and interesting biography and her translator. They 
might have explained, or one of them might have ex- 
plained, also, that in the present state of development 
of the revival™®f interest in Napoleonic lore, legend, 
history, and relics, the memory of Letitia has some ap- 
preciable share. She is a prominent personage, for 
instance, in Emile Bergerat’s play called “ Plus Que 
Reine,” which has been successfully produced in France 
and the United States. There ought surely to be a good 
market for this well-told story of her life. 

In the translator's preface the reader is naively re- 
minded that a conqueror, who was at once a “ terror” 
‘‘ mother's pride.” As 
his appears in this 
chronicle, and the point of view has many advantages. 
The 
was published in 
raphies of Marie Antoinette and the Empress Eugénie, 
and is the first of a series of monographs upon the 
women of Napoleon's family. Of the other books in 
the five in number, are devoted to Jose- 
phine, as wite of the soldier of the First Consul and as 
Empress, while Pauline Borghese and her sisters, Elise 
and Caroline, Marie Louise and Hortense, are to be 
the subjects of the others. 

Ciara Tschudi points out that so small is the place 

in written history allotted to Napoleon's mother, she 
has only one page in Thiers’s great work in twenty 
volumes, This biographet acknowledges much indebt- 
edness, however, to Baron Larrey’s ‘Madame Mére,” 
and publishes, with her introduction, a bibliography of 
thirty-three titles in French or Italian for the benefit 
of historical students who would get at the root of 
things. But, most of all, Letitia’s character must be 
studied from her influence upon her famous son. 
Even he thought but little of her when 
in the heyday ofehis power and glory, though adversity 
made him realize his indebtedness to her; and her 
personal courage, her domestic virtues, her patriotism, 
her care for her children, her modesty in prosperity, 
and her unshaken resignation under trial, place her in 
the foremost rank among the women of her day. 
‘Never,’ says the Duchesse d'Abrantes, her lady in 
waiting, “ did her courage fail her even in her bitter- 
est sorrows: she was the most remarkable woman I 
have ever known as regards her strength of mind, her 
faith in adversity, and her dignified reserve under the 
griefs that crushed her to the earth during the last 
twenty years of her life.” 
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There has always been great doubt about the date 
of the birth in Ajaccio of Maria Letitia Ramolino. If 
she was born in 1736, as some historians assert, she 
lived to be nearly 100 years old, for she died Feb. 2, 
1844. The Duchesse d’Abrantes and that soberest and 
most scusible of the Bonapartes, Lucien, agree in 
naming the year 1748 as the date of Letitia’s birth, 
while the son says that Aug. 27 was his mother’s birth- 
day. Other writers declare she was born in 1750. All 
official documents relating to the Bonaparte family in 
Corsica were destroyed during the Revolution. 

Her parents were moderately well-to-do, and her 
father, wh: died young, had filled small military and 
civil offices. Her mother was a daughter of a nople- 
man of Sarténe, the wildest part of Corsica, where the 
vendetta flourished in its most violent form, and the 
peopl* were little better than brigands. Perhaps from 
that source Napoleon's mother inherited her great 
physical strength. Letitia was the only surviving 
ehild of this marriage. Her mother was widowed in 
1755 and in 1757 married Franz Fesch, a Swiss officer 
of the Genoese marines, who embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith to wed the presumably lovely widow. 
Joseph Fesch, afterward Cardinal by the grace of Na- 
poleon j., and a daughter who carried Biirkly, a Swiss 
tradesman, were the children of this second marriage. 
Letitia was called the most beautiful young woman in 
Corsicu: 

She was well-formed and of medium height, with 
particularly pretty, emall hands and feet, which her 
son, Napoleon, inherited, and lovely teeth, in which ail 
her children resembled her. She had*sunny, chestnut 
hair, a good forehead, long, black eyelashes, shadowing 
not iarge but piercing eyes that lighted up the whole 
face, a fine expressive mouth, and a slightly prominent 
chin that betokened energy and strength of will. Her 
uose was well-formed and rather long, her ears small 
and pretty, while her every movement, her carriage 
and walk, were characterized by inborn grace. 

The reproduction in colors of the famous Gérard 
portrait of Mme. Mére in her day of glory bears out this 
description of her features very well, but if the picture 
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@id her justice, and it probably did more, 
‘m the circumstances, the mother of Napo- 
feon in her middle years was of dignified 
@ppearance,. “fine looking” rather than 
beautiful. Her early education was incon- 
giderable, and few incidents of her girlhood 
have been recorded. In her marriage with 
Carlo Bonaparte, though it had been de- 
Mberately arranged by the young man’s 
clerical uncle, the Archdeacon of Ajaccio, 
and the girl's stepfather, there seems to 
have been no noticeable lack of youthful 
love. The only objection to the match was 
urged by Letitia’s mother, on the ground 
that the Ramolinis had ever been loyal to 
the Genoese rulers, while the Bonapartes 
were accounted rebellious and adherents 
of Paoli. 

Fru Tschudi ignores the generally accred- 
ited date of the wedding, June 2, 1764, and 
assumes that the young persons were 
quietly married by the Archdeacon a few 
days after their betrothal. Chapters on the 
early married life of the Bonapartes in 
Corte, in which the loneliness of the young 
wife so far away from her ancestral home, 
the birth of Joseph, the eldest of her chil- 
éren who lived, and Carlo’s association with 
the followers of Paoli arerset down, and 
the brave conduct of Letitia during the up- 
rising is described, precede the account of 
the birth of Napoleon. The study of the 
Corsican life, prejudices and social man 
ners is particularly interesting, and the 
narrative is always spirited, as the author 
never loses her freshness of style or per- 
mits her own lively interest in her subject 
to flag. The imaginative faculty must be 
employed to some extent in every readable 
biography, but Fru Tschudi does not per- 
mit her imagination to run away with her. 
There is no shock to one’s sense of verity, 
for instance, in passages like the following: 
It refers to Letitia's Summer life at the 
Villa Milelli, seven miles from Ajaccio. 

Signora Bonaparte was fond of her Sum- 
mer heme, and early in the morning, while 
the little ones were asleep, she used to 
walk in the shady garden, and again late 
in the evening under the starry sky, 
breathing the soft, cool air, listening to 
the ripple of the waves. And these hours 
were among the pleasantest of her life, 
those at night, especially, when the per- 
fect quiet calmed her nerves. 
that Carlo and his wife 
The hus- 
osten- 


It seems a fact 
Letitia were an ill-mated couple. 
band was ambitious, vain, restless, 
tatious, lacking perseverance and stability. 
The wife was retiring, modest, and eco- 
nomical. Carlo was a high liver, Letitia 
always a frugal eater and an abstainer 
from wine. Carlo was boastful of the 
glory of his race, but the Bonapartes were 
than the Ra- 
her inherited 


of vastly consequence 
molinis, and Letitia bore 
glories meekly. 

The ancient Marboeuf scandal Fru Tschudi 
dismisses with few words. It was the inven- 
tion of Charles Bonaparte’s political ene- 
mies, and, moreover, Letitia’s acquaintance 
with the Governor, sought by her at the 
persuasion of her husband, who hoped to 
gain advancement through his wife's in- 
fluence, had hardly begun when Mme. 
Bonaparte’s famous son was born, Aug. 15, 
1769. The chapter on the birth and child- 
hood of Napoleon is interesting, but tells 
nothing new. 

It was Napoleon himself, writing at St. 
Helena in remembrance of his mother’s 
visit to him at Brienne, who declared that 
at the age of twenty-nine years she was 
“belle comme les amours.”’ She had then 
been married about thirteen years, and 
had given birth to ten children. Yet it is 
declared by her distinguished and 
some of his contemporaries that in France 
they called her “ the lovely Corsican."”” Her 
historic reply to such a compliment is 
repeated by Fru Tschudi: “Those of my 
countrywomen who deserve to be thought 
beautiful are still in Corsica."’ But this 
biographer declares there was only one 
woman on the island that could be com- 
pared with her, namely, Signorina Bacioc- 
chi, the sister of her future son-in-law. 

At the time of Carlo Bonaparte’s death, in 
1784, just after the birth of Jerome, her 
friends advised her to marry again, and 
the fact that she did not do so leads her 
biographer to infer that she had not been 
eufficiently happy in her first marriage 
to wish to contract a second, and, more- 
over, that “she would burden the 
shoulders of another with the anxious task 
of providing for the future of her children, 
which she resolved should prove her sole 
charge.” She had a cruel struggle. The 
Bonapartes were dreadfully poor, In one 
of Napoleon's letters he complains that his 
mother has not returned 6 francs he lent 
her, and in another refreshes her memory 
as to a debt of 3 francs. Marboeuf got 
a small pension for her, and the Kbmperof 
Napoleon remembered this great service 
when he gave a title and a pension to Mar- 
boeuf’s widow. 
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During the revolution, in the smait! begin- 
nings of Napoleon's career, his mother was 
his best friend and wisest counselor. It 
seems to have been her influence, above 
everything else, which induced her sons to 
adhere in their allegiance to the French 
Republic after the secession of Corsica 
under Paoli. The Bonapartesavere then de- 
clared outlaws in their native lan® but 
they had taken at the turn the tide that 
leads to fortune. In the ascendency of Na- 
poleon and the hours of his greatest tri- 
umph she was net as conspicuous in public 
hife as some of the lesser members of her 
family, but her influence was never totally 
disregarded, and she seems to have put her 
finger in many a pie. She retained always 
her wholesome fund of common sense, and 
the bits of advice found in her letters are 
always eminently practical. 

But, after all, the most picturesque part 
of her history seems to have been com- 
prised in the years between Waterloo and 
her death in Rome in 1836. In the twenty- 
odd years she had doubtless been a factor 
in some of the Bonapartist plots; she was 
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stil} a figure in the scene when the abortive 
attempt was made to advance the feeble 
Duke of Reichstadt to imperial honors, and 
when young Louis Napoleon appeared 
first, comically, in his réle of liberator. 
Her fortune seems always to have been 
considerable in her later years, though 
perhaps not as large as evil reports 
made it, and she received a great deal 
of homage. As long as_ she _ lived 
she was a “ personage,” one of the sights 
of Rome. The Popes, Leo XII. and Pius 
VIII., were exceedingly polite to her. Her 
grateful half-brother, Fesch, who lived long 
enough to secure the highest place in the 
College of Cardinals, was nearly always by 
her side. Marie Louise, though she had 
never before treated her with reverence, 
saw fit to write with her own hand the an- 
nouncement to his grandmother of her 
son's death. 

She was buried with as great honors as 
the Vatican dared to permit. She be- 
queathed 200,000f. to build a church in 
Ajaccio, in which her body should rest. 
This ‘provision was not carried out until 
1851, when the son of Hortense was Em- 
peror of France, and glory reigned again. 

One of her oft-quoted sayings was: 


My son was deposed and perished in 
misery far from my side. My other chil- 
dren were banished, and here [ am, tin 
lonely old age, left to see one after another 
die before me, and yet I would not ex- 
—— my lot with the greatest Queen on 
earth, 


The selection of letters in this book tis 
apt, and much light is thrown on charac- 
ter and events by that means. The book 
shows, what indeed was well known al- 
ready, that the Emperor owed much to his 
mother's sound mental and physical con- 
stitution, her moderation, and good sense. 
But she owed more to him. She was not a 
woman of genius, and it is likely that even 
her early beauty was heightened, in the 
view of her era, by the mellowing light 
that reflects from a golden throne. 


Stories of Stanford.* 


if any one has been looking for a strong 
and new argument against coeducation, 
here it Let him read “ Stanford Sto- 
ries,”’ written by two students of Stanford 
University, the flower of California, and 
after that he will be convinced that in the 
preparatory stages of life it is better for 
man to live alone. Not that these stories 
are not entertaining; that they certainly 
are, and they have the delightful flavor 
of university innocence, which the under- 
gradyate always seems to think is the con- 
ecentrated wisdom of the world. These 
stories reveal In all its fullness that ignor- 
ance of the real meaning and responsibili- 
ties of life which fill the undergraduate 
breast and the undergraduate head to over- 
flowing. 

I'or the purpose of storymaking, the uni- 
versity life of Stanford seems to be par- 
ticularly well fitted—that is, if the stories 
in this vqQlume are a real representation of 
the things that go on there. According to 
the authors of these stories, the little god 
who figures in heathen mythology as the 
bearer of the bow and arrow is constantly 
playing pranks with the coeducational re- 
lations of the youth of both sexes at this 
institution of learning. The girls and boys 
are continually forgetting that they are 
students, and just as continually remem- 
bering that they are girls and _ boys. 
Whether it be the sandy-haired and humble 
maiden, who cannot hope to win the favor 
of the lordly upper (male) classman, a 
demi-god among his fellows, (though the 
reader cannot discover why,) or the stupid 
but honest Pellams, who wins the love of 
a clever “ co-ed’ just by being stupid and 
honest, the telling of the stories appears to 
point to only one thing in the shape of a 
moral, and that is that wherever boys and 
girls of the susceptible age are thrown to- 
there is sure to be a heap oi foolish 


is. 


gether 
lovemaking. 

This, perhaps, is somewhat aside 
a criticism of the purely literary 
acter of these stories. But it was 
unavoidable. The — stories reek with 
precocious sentiment, and probably 
nine-tenths of the girls who read them 
will forthwith ask to be sent to Stanford 
University. The sketches are written in a 
breezy, colloquial style, with an evident 
intention to preserve the conversational 
manner of English familiar to the students 
of the institution. It would be rash to say 
there is any depth of invention shown in 
them, but they will serve to amuse many 
and to interest those who know Stanford. 
The illustrations are well made and show 
that the Stanford ‘‘ quad’ is an attractive 
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By S.R Crockett.* . 


The novels of S. R. Crockett 
worth reading, and this is one particularly 
to the Summer season. It is a his- 
romance of Scotland and the West 
The author himself describes it as 
adventurous tale after 
taiders.’'’ The story 
ought to have an especial interest for 
American readers, for the action takes 
place partly on this side of the Atlantic. 
The hero is kidnapped at Aberdeen, and it 
is the intention of the kidnappers to sell 
him at Philadelphia as a slave. But he es- 
and flies to an Indian tribe, with 
he takes refuge. The story is in 
part historteal. The hero, Philip Stans- 
field, masquerades unoer an assumed 
name to conceal the fact tnat some of his 
adventures are on record. Mr, Crockett 


possesses the memoirs of tne original of his 
hero, and has drawn largely on them for 
the material of his tale. The advance or- 
ders for this book are very large, and its 
success was instantaneous. 
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STANFORD STORIES. By Charles K. Field and 
Will H. Irwin. New York: Doubleday, Paga 
& Co. 

*THE ISLE OF THE WINDS. By S. R. Crock- 
ett. New York: Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. $1.50. 
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FIRST EDITIONS, 
Sale in London of the Grant Col- 


lection. 

The late Col. Grant's well-known collec- 
tion of eighteenth century iterature, which 
has just been, sold at auction in London, 
although not so complete as was expected, 
was a bibliographical event. It was the 
most important sale of its kind that has 
taken place of late years. Those books 
which were in fine state sold well, as will 
be seen by glancing at the appended list 
of the prices obtained, But some of Col. 
Grant's rarest volumes were imperfect or in 
very poor state—his means were not un- 
limited, and when he failed to secure a fine 
copy of a book he seems to have preferred 
to buy an imperfect or very poor one. 

His collections of the works of Defoe, 
Pope, and Swift well merited their reputa- 
tions, although it is remarkable that the 
first contained no copy of ‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe,”’ and the last no copy of “ Gulliver's 
Travels.” These three authors were his 
specialties, although he had long lines of 
books by Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, and 
Steele, while Addison, Dryden, Fielding, 
Garrick, Gay, Gray, Prior, Waller, and, in 
fact, nearly all of the well-known authors 
of the eighteenth century and of the latter 
part of the seventeenth, were well repre- 
sented. 


It is safe to say that the 606 lots, of 
which the sale was composed, contained 
over 3,000 separate books, for a large num- 
ber of the lots were parcels or else were 
bound volumes containing several works. 
That there were many rare and desirable 
items hidden away in these parcels and 
volumes may, be gathered from the fact 
that some of them sold for as much as £30 
or 440. But it does not always happen 
that a collector or bookseller is willing to 
pay the full value of several items that he 
already has or does not want in order to 
get a singlé one that he dees want, and 
on that account there were many bar- 
gains to be obtained in the sale. 


Col. Grant had about a dozen variettes 
of bookplates, all of them artistic and in- 
teresting. He had two or three different 
“Pope” bookplates, for instance, 
his *‘ Heroes of the Dunciad"” plate. The 
interest and value of the collection was 
largely added to by the interesting and im- 
portant manuscript notes which he in- 
scribed on the flyleaves of a great number 
of the volumes. So many of the volumes 
were thus treated that, beyond mentioning 
their existence in the “ Prefatory Note” to 
the catalogue, it was impracticable to call 
attention to these manuscript notes, &c., in 
the catalogue descriptions. 


besides 


Col. Grant's collection contained a num- 
ber of sixteenth century and early seven- 
teen century works, and also some first 
editions of modern authors, but the number 
of these books was not great enough to af- 
fect the general character of the collection. 
The few “ presentation copies’ of modern 
authors in the collection showed, in the 
prices obtained, no diminution in the inter- 
est taken in this class of books. The prices 
were even higher than those obtained for 
similar items in the great Wright sale, last 
July. 


The large attendance at the sale and the 
eager and general competition are signifi- 
cant as showing that collectors are begin- 
ning to turn their attention to that hitherto 
sadly neglected field, the books of the 
eighteenth century. The period covered by 
Col, Grant's collection--from Dryden, Wal- 
ler, Rochester, and the poets of the Resto- 
ration, down to Goldsmith, Johnson, and 
Sheridan—is a wonderfully interesting one, 
both from a literary and a bibliographical 
point of view. The chief difficulty has been 
that there are no general bibliographical 
works of reference dealing with the period 
-nothing but the indispensable but decid- 
edly antiquated Manual of Lowndes, com- 
piled at a time when but little attention 
was paid to those finer bibliographical dis- 
tinctions to which so much importance is 
now attached by collectors, There are a 
few bibliographical monographs—Thoms's 
on Pope, Dobson's on Goldsmith, Lee’s on 
Defoe, the catalogue of the Dryden exhibi- 
tion at the Grolier Club, &c.—but there ts 
no one work dealing with the whole period, 
except Lowndes’s Manual. It is 
that the compilers of the Groller Club's 
“Catalogue of Original and Early. Edi- 
will bring their work down to the 
end of the eighteenth century, and one of 
the best known of American collectors is 
said to be now at work on the arduous 
task of compiling a bibliography of Pope's 
writings, while other bibliographies, deal- 
ing with the same period, are in course of 
preparation, Altogether there are many in- 
dications of the awakening among collec- 
tors of a more lively interest in the authors 
of this period. 

A strong point in favor of collecting in 
this particular line is that it is, as yet, a 
comparatively inexpensive luxury. Any 
one starting at the present time 
can get together a far more representative 
collection of the authors of this pertod of, 
say, 150 years (1650-1800) very small 
cost indeed, compared with the expenditure 
necessary to form a collection of 
the authors of any earlier period, or of the 
authors of the nineteenth century. 
of the more interesting 
sold as follows: 
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Some 


items in the sale 


Pride and Prejudice. 3 vols, 
ISIS. First edition, Half calf, cut edges. 
Not a fine copy 1s 

ADDISON. Cato. First edition. 1 
cut. #4 12s 

ADDISON The Campaign 1705. First 
edition. Col. Grant said that he had 
seen only one other copy of this work. 
£0 2s. 6d. 

AMERICA. 
of Pennsylvania 

BOSWELL. Dorando. 
Uncut. £15, 


t4 
1713. 


Ine 


Some Account of the Province 
1681. £76 


1767. First edition. 








Village. 


Stoops to Conquer, 
£12 12s, 

First edition, 
First edition. 


1742. First 


1728. 


First com- 


of Songs 

£6. 
Uncut. 

of leaf, as 


1742, 


1858 
to 
£7. 
The best edition. 


Fighth 
** Joseph 


these 


BOSWELL. Account of Corsica. 1768 
First edition. Presentation copy _to 
Garrick, with Garrick’s ppampiete. £17, 

tea tn Tour | a Heb: th i 

n uncu resen. on ¢ 0. e firs 
edition, o lds. _ 
—. Bards. First edition. 
I. EILSON. Basilike. 1648, 
First edition. £20. 

COLERIDGE. Christabel. 1816. First edi- 
tion. Uncut. £3, 

COLLINS. Persian Eclogues. 1742. First 
edition. Very rare in any state, but an 
imperfect copy, having the title page 
= = of another leaf in fac simile. 

r. Gosse’s co was supposed 
unique. £8 15s. i oe ipdibes 

CONGREVE. Double Dealer. 1694. First 
edition. Uncut. £9 15s. 

DEFOE. Fortunate Mistress. 1724. First 
edition. £12 15s. 

DEFOE. Narrative of Jack Sheppard. 172 
First edition. Lacked frontispiece. £7 10s. 

DEFOE. Conjugal Lewdness. 1727. First 
edition. £16 10s. 

DEFOE. (The same as above, but with the 
second title page.) 1727. £5 10s. 

DEFOE. Party Tyranny. 1705. £5 5s. 

DEFOE. Shortest Way with the Dissenters, 
1702. First edition. £4 18s. 

DEFOE. Captain Carleton. 1728. First edi- 
tion. Large paper. £9 9s. 

DICKENS. Haunted Man. 1348. First edi- 
tion. Presentation copy. £24. 

DOBSON. Proverbs in Porcelain, 1877, 
First edition. Presentation copy. £6 108, 

DRYDEN. Annus Mirabilis. 1667. First edi- 
tion. £5 12s. 6d. 

DRYDEN. A Poem on the Death of the 
Lord Protector. 1659. First edition. £21. 
DRYDEN. The Hind and the Panther. 

1687. First edition. £8 15s. 

DRYDEN. Lachrymae Musarum. (By Dry- 
den and others.) 1600. First edition. £25 
10s. 

DRYDEN. Alexander's Feast. 1697. First 
edition. £15 15s. 

FIELDING. A_ full Vindication of the 
Duchess of Marlborough. 1742. First 
edition. Uncut. £7 7s. 

FITZ GERALD. Rubaiyat. 1872. Third 
edition. Lacked the wrappers, cut edges. 

GAY'S WIFE OF BATH. 1713. First 
edition. Uncut. £13. 

GOLDSMITH. Deserted Village. 1770. 
Quarto. £15 5s. 

GOLDSMITH. Deserted 1770. 
Octavo. £21. 

GOLDSMITH. Vicar of Wakefield. First 
edition. A damaged copy, slightly im- 
perfect. £49. 

SMITH. She 
3. The second issue 
Rural Sports. 1713. 
15s. 
fJeggrar’s Opera. 
‘xt cut Into. £6 

GARRICK. The Lying Valet. 
edition, Uneut. £8 8s. 

GODWIN. Memoirs of Mary Wollstone- 
craft. 1798. First edition. Uncut. £4 18s, 

JOHNSON. Irene. 1749. First edition 
Uncut. £10. 

JOHNSON. The Auction Catalogue of the 

Sale of His Library. 1785. £25 10s. 

JONSON, (Ben.) The Alchemist. 1612. Title 
mounted. "First edition, £22, 

KILLIGREW, (Anne.) Poems. 1686, 
£17.10s. 

LOCKER. Lyra Elegantiarum. 1867. First 
edition. Presentation copy. £ 7s. 6d. 
LOCKER. Lampson Catalogue, 1886. Pres- 

entation copy. £6 12s 6d. 

LOCKER, Patchwork. 1879. First Edl- 
tion. Presentation copy. Large paper. 
£7 15s. 

PAINE. Age of Reason. 1791. First Edi- 
tion. Uncut. £8 10s. 

PATER. Marius the Epicurean. Two vol- 
umes. 1885. First Edition. £3 10s. 

PATER. Essays from the Guardian. 189 
Privately printed. £5 15s. 

PEPYS. The Portugal History. 1677. First 
edition. £5 2s. 6d. 

PEPYS. Memoirs of the State of the Royal 
Navy. 1690. First edition. £10 10s. 
POPE. Miscellaneous Poems, (by Pope and 

others.) 1712. q 

POPE. Miscellanea, (by Pope, Swift, &c.) 
Two volumes, 1727. £7 10s. 

POPE. Rape of the Lock. 1714. 
plete edition, £5 10s, 

POPE. The Dunciad. 1728. First issue of 
the first edition. Uncut. With Jonathan 
Richardson's autograph. £75. 

POPE. The Dunciad. 1728. Second issue of 
the first edition. Uncut. £50. 

POPE. The Dunciad. 1728. The second edl- 
tion. £32. 

POPE. The Dunctad, Variorum. 1729. Pre- 
sented by Pope to John Caryll, with 
Caryll's autograph inscription. £15 10s 

POPE. The Dunciad. 1729. The first Va- 
riorum edition. £5 5s. 

POPE. Windsor Forest. 1713. First edition. 
£20. 

POPE. Of the Characters of Women. 1735. 
First edition. Bound with the first edi- 
tion of Lord Hervey’s Epistle from a 
Nobleman. Both items uncut. £4 4s. 

POPE. Verses Upon the Late Duchess of 
Marlborough. 1746. First edition. £3. 

PRIOR. Poems on Several Occasions. 1707. 
First edition. £40. 

RUMP, (The,) a Collection and 
3allads. 1660. Text cut into 

SHELLEY. Queen Mab. i813 
Lacked title and part last 
usual. £9 12s. 6d. 

SHENSTONE. The School Mistress. 

First edition. Imperfect. £16. 

STERNE. Tristram Shandy. 9 vols. 1760- 
1767. First edition. Lacked some of the 
half titles. £13 15s. 

SWIFT. Memoirs of Capt. Creichton. 1731. 
First edition. With autograph of Anne 
Acheson. £) 

TENNYSON. The Princess 
edition. Presentation copy 
Wolff from A. Tennyson.” 

TURNER. Herbal. 1568. 

One leaf defective. £16 

WALLER. Instructions to a Painter. 1666. 
First edition Uneut, but imperfect, 
having some leaves in fac simile. £17 10s, 

Over one-fifth of the total number of lots 

in the catalogue were devoted to Defoe, 
Pope, and Swift. The above list contains 
only a selection from the list of those items 
which happened to be catalogued separate- 
ly. The great majority of the 130 lots de- 
voted to three authors consisted of 
parcels of books, or 
of bound volumes, each containing several 
works. 


composed of a number 


The retirement of Lord Frederic Hamil- 
ton from the editorship of The Pall Mall 
Magazine, which will take place at an early 
day, will be greatly regretted by the « 
tributors to the magazine. He has proved 
himself to be not only a skillful editor, but 
one who could deal with contributors of all 
sorts and degrees without ever saying dis- 
agreeable things to them. From a con- 
tributor’s point of view I should call him an 
ideal editor, and from the proprietor's point 
of view he ought certainly to be regarded 
with gratitude for the excellent way in 
which he has edited The Pall Mall. 


B. MOROSSI, A. B., LL. M., 


Professor of modern languages qualified by Eu- 
ropean and United States Public Authorities, 
offers his services to those engaged in literary 
or scientific labors as a thorough writer and 
translator of English, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish—makes concise and clear abstracts of 
literary or scientific works or Intricate legal 
papers. Also English versification of foreign 
poetry. Takes charge of foreign correspondence, 
circulars, ete. Authoritative references from lit- 
erary, legal, industrial, and official quarters, BP, 
Box 1,529 Manhattan, New York City. 


on- 





‘DEMOCRACY. 


The Great Fact of Our Waning 
Century—Prof, Sears’s Im- 
portant Book.* 


In reviewing a work of so broad a scope 
as the new “ Outline of Political Growth 
in the Nineteenth Century,” by Prof. Sears 
of Mary Institute, St. Louis, the 
and fairest method is first to set 
intelligibly a summary of its 
may truthfully said, in the very 
ginning, though, that this work is 
ly and intelligently written, 
not “‘ hard reading,” 
been brought up almost to the present 
hour. That much, provided the plan of the 
work answers to their needs or suits their 
fancy, will be all many persons will care 
to know about the book they pre- 
pare to form their own opinion of it at 
first hand. The work, of course, is not 
put forward as the result of original inves- 
tigation, but the author hastens to assure 
us that it is not "a mere record of political 
facts and Constitutional changes."’ He 
plains: 

Indeed, it would be difficult to define a 
political fact. Oriental peupie do not, as a 
rule, have any political life, and do not 
grow or change from one century to an- 
other. But among the progressive nations, 
all historic events have an end in polticat 
significance, for out of them arises the 
whole framework of government and con- 
stitutional life Hence it is as difficult to 
make history out of mere legislative an- 
nals as to make bricks out of sand. Con- 
gressional records have no cohesion apart 
from every-day consequences. According- 
ly, the present treatise deals with all the 
varied events and happenings that make 
up the story of a nation’s life, even wars 
receiving some mention, though they are 
not narrated in detail. 

Prof. Sears divides his ‘ Outline’ into 
five books, which are subdivided into parts 
The first book, treating of 
Europe,” has for its first 
Nations.’ In this four 
chapters are given to France, entitled, re- 
“The French Revolution and 
Napoleon,” “ The Congress of Vienna—The 
Bourbon Restoration,” ‘The Second Re 
public—The Second Empire,” “ The Third 
tepublic.”’ Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Belgium have a chapter while 
Chapter IX. of the first part of the first 
book treats of the tiny States of San Ma- 
rino and Andorra, of existence the 
world is searcely aware. Part Il. com- 
prises three chapters devoted to Austria- 
Hungary, the Balkan States, and Russia. 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, and Iceland, 
Sweden and Norway and Switzerland are 
disposed of in the five chapters of Part 
1lI., entitled "* The Teutonic Nations.” 

The second book is devoted to Great 
Britain and her colonies, the first four 
chapters reviewing the political history of 
the British islands, while four more are 
given to the dependencies. In the third 
book the history own country is 
treated of ten chapters and sixty-two 
pages, while the two remaining books are 
devoted respectively to Spanish and Por- 
tuguese America and * Unclassified Coun- 
tries," these including Liberia, Haiti, the 
Republic of Santo Domingo, Japan, India, 
and Siam. Some just criticism might be 
made, btless, of minor details in 
classification, but on the whole, it serves 
Prof purpose admirably. The 
countries of ‘Continental Europe” are 
grouped together because their geographi- 
has given them a 
Of the “ Unclassified 


safest 
forth 
be be- 


clear- 


before 


ex- 


and chapters 
“ Continental 
part “ The Latin 


spectively, 


apiece, 


whose 


of our 


lik 


doi 


Sears's 


cal connection 
political experience. 
Countries" he says: 

Democracy has found its way Into every 
continent, but in Asia and Africa it has 
thus far received a very scant recognition. 
The African race has not yet shown itself 
capable of self-government. * * * No 
other Asiatic country besides Japan has 
shown marked democratic tendencies, but 
for reasons that are given in their proper 
connection, both India and Siam have been 
included in the present treatise. The for- 
mer country, however much or little it is 
gaining politically, is at least receiving 
vbject lessons in the art of government, 
and Siam has lately attracted attention 
because it has allowed the introduction of 
modern inventions and improvements. 

Less than half of the earth's surface is 
covered by the countries grouped and clas- 
sified by Prof. Sears. And in most of those 
the very birth of the democratic icea dates 
from no longer ago than the French Revo- 
lution. The nineteenth century, with its 
rich achievements in the domains of sci- 
ence, art, and literature, has been equally 
remarkable for its revolutions in politics. 
“The political progress of the century has 
been of a vital and fundamental charac- 
ter.’’ Prof. Sears is inclined to believe that 
“a history of the political growth of the 
twentieth century will include all the coun- 
tries in the world.”’ 

As may be inferred from the size of the 
book and its broad scope, its record of his- 
tory is always much compressed, but the 
compression throughout is found to be un- 
commonly intelligent; the style is both 
nervous and forcible. The accounts of 
great events do not lack the picturesque 
touch, brief as they are. The entire his- 
tory of Napoleon Bonaparte, from Corsica 
to St. Helena, is compressed in less than 
six pages, but it includes an estimate of 
the man sufficient for Prof. Sears’s pur- 
pose, and a coherent and impartial sum- 
mary of the results he accomplished. Near- 
ly as many pages are given to l'affaire 
Dreyfus, and properly, too, in view of its 
large present and general importance. The 
following concise description of Garibaldi 
and his work, from the chapter on Italy, 
will convey an idea of what a reader of 
Prof. Sears’s book may expect in the way 
of studies of personal character: 

Quite a different character was Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, born at Nice in 1807. If Maz- 


zini's best weapon wag the , his was 
unquestionably the sword. n foresight, 
cool deliberation, and broad statesmanship 


®*AN OUTLINE OF POBITICAL GROWTH IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ed- 
mund Hamilton Sears, A. M. 8yo, Pp. xiil.- 
416. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3. 
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he was lacking; but his burning patriot- 
ism, his energy, his unequaled dash and 
daring made him a splendid revolutionary 
leader. He hated tyranny and he loved to 
assail it, sword in hand, wheresoever op- 
portunity offered, In 1834 he joined the 
Young Italy movement, and was con- 
demned to death for taking part in an at- 
tempt to capture Genoa, Escaping, he 
made his way to South America, and there 
for some years he gave his services to the 
Province of Rio Grande, which was in re- 
bellion against the Emperor of Brazil. In 
1818 he returned to his own country, and 
from that time was closely identified with 
Italian patriots in their struggle for 
independence. His bands of red shirts” 
famous, and he led them to many 
a vietory. Unquestionably his daring and 
irrepressible energy hastened the day 
Italian freedom. 


of 


In the chapters on England, Prof. Sears 
takes occasion to say that the nineteenth 
century has seen the English people at 
last come fully into their own. “ From the 
the subject met his King as a 
peer, despised the mere pomp and show of 
power, and stubbornly asserted his rights 
with the sword whenever those rights were 
denied. Through the vicissitudes and the 
rough experiences of a thousand years the 
English been free men."’ In review- 
ing the recent incidents in the his- 
tory_of our own country, he says: 


beginning, 


have 
most 


The patriotic citizen of America cannot 
afford to become self-complacent or inact- 
ive. In spite of its defects, he may rea- 
sonably regard his country as the best to 


see 


strenuous endeavor. Great, therefore, is 
the responsibility that rests upon the Amer- 
ican people. A great democracy could 
hardly be built upon better foundations 
than have been laid in the United States, 
and the failure of the Republic would be a 
disastrous blow to the cause of Constitu- 
tional liberty. It is for the patriot of th« 
land to prevent such a calamity, and 
“highly resolve that the government of 
the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth."’ 


Prof. Sears's bibiiography, filling twenty- 
two pages and comprising works 
to the history of modern 
kindred subjects in the 
German, Italian, Spanish, 
Scandinavian languages, 
value to the student. 


relating 
democracy and 
English, French, 
Portuguese, and 
is alone of great 
There is a full index 


A Semi-Potitical Romance.* 

It is traditional that Disraeli laid down 
hard and fast rules for the political novel 
The most pompous fiction, with its Cab- 

Ministers, its of State, would 
tiresome unless the characters were 
with human attributes. Ger- 
trude Atherton has written of our political 
components, such 
sentatives—that as far under- 
stands them. As the author intimates, 
there are a great many people in this coun- 


heads 
be 
endowed 
as Senators and Repre- 


is, as she 


try of ours who openly express their dis- 
like for the politician, 
ciate him with a 
nate use of the toothpick. 

Miss Betty Madison is a lady in her 
twenty-seventh year who has a will of 
her own. She is without much respect for 
her mother, since 


and always 


spittoon and the inordi- 


asso- 


the old lady is or 
bullied, and the daughter calls her 
parent ‘‘ Molly.”” Rather blasé, Betty, who 
is rich and independent, takes things into 
her own hands 


more 


less 


and determines to make a 
genuine salon in Washington. She knows 
nothing about politics, and to be in- 
formed, she studies the Congressional Rec- 
ord and reads the Hamilton papers. The 
political salon is the fad of Miss Betty's. 

In the family of the Madisons there is 
a nonchalant Southerner, Jack Emory. 
There is nothing wrong about Jack, only 
he is lazy and saturated with the fancies 
of the past. Betty is a handsome woman, 
and the author her, a fine 
dresser. Gertrude Atherton bewilders the 
masculine mind with the minute descrip- 
tions of the toilets of Betty Madison, 
who wears a new kown on every occasion. 
The Madisons oecupy a high social posi- 
tion in Washington, for they are of the 
old régime. They may know by name a 
leading man in the Senate, might even 
deign to nod to him, but as to the wives 
of the politicians, they are entirely ignored 
by the haughty Madisons. So it happens 
that when the self-willed Betty announces 
to her mother that in the future the Mad- 
ison house is to be opened to the politi- 
cians, Mrs. Madison is most unhappy, and 
Jack Emory disgusted. 

The period taken by the author is just 
before the war with Spain, and the events 
as they happened in Washington are clev- 
erly described. Gertrude Atherton is not 
wanting in acumen, but we should say 
that the picture she paints of Washington 


and our legislators is by no means a flat- 
tering one. If Senator North is the best 
type discoverable by the author, then he 
is wanting in morals. As to Miss Betty, 
with all her hauteur and manner and un- 
exceptionable get-up, she has certain qual- 
ities which no decent man wouid like to 
find in a woman. 


sO 


as describes 


Rufus Choate’s Writing. 
From Truth. 

Much has been said of the handwriting of 
Rufus Choate, it being, perhaps, as ex- 
traordinary, and certainly as illegible, as 
any which the most diligent search can pro- 
cure. It was said that there were three 
degrees of Mr. Choate’s writings, namely, 
that which only he and his secretary could 
read, that which he alone could make out, 


and that which neither he nor anybody else 
could decipher. 

Many amusing incidents are told regard- 
ing this peculiarity of Mr. Choate’s. It was 
said that upon a certain occasion when he 
Was engaged upon some important case, he 
sent written instructions to his office which 
he desired to have carried out at once, and 
which not a man in the place could in- 
terpret. A consultation was held and it 
was suggested that the great lawyer should 
be written to for an explanation, although 
this seemed_a dangerous experiment since 
the chances were that no one would be abie 
to read the explanation. At last it was 
happily decided that a telegraphic dispatch 
be sent to him calling for an immediate re- 
ply, and in this way the necessary informa- 
tion was obtained. 


*SENATOR NORTH. 
New York; John*Lane, 


By Gertrude Atherton. 
the Bodley Head. 
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By ROBERT GRANT. 





| Saturday Review. 


A Great Nobel of Character. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD 


17th Thousand. 


_ “He presents a drama of life ; he marshals a variety of characters, each original and vital: 
his central figure is a unique creation, drawn with the unfaltering hand of a master.’’—Times 


12mo, $1.50. 


“We have never read a better imaginary history of an unscrupulous woman’s long and 


unfaltering chase after the will o’ the wisp of social distinction. 


admirable accuracy. 
and its hollowness 


have so steadfastly hung.”— he Independent. 


cheeks glow and the pulse leap! 
is Suflicient praise. 


women that ring true to the call of duty are 


| Honor” is the latest read it seems the best.”’ 


tion. . 


THE MONK anp THE DANCER 
By ARTHUR COSSLETT SMITH. 12mo, $1.50 

“The half dozen stories in this collection 
are all that short stories should be—pithy, 
original, scintillating. Th2 author evidently 
has eyes that see and a hand that can por- 
tray. He also has a rare power of suggestion. 
It is difficult to tell just where the. actual de- 
lineation ends and the suggestion begins, so 


depicts his people.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The details are given with 


It is genuine life that passes before us with all its commonplace features 
life such as many people exp2rience—but it is not noble life in any re- 
spect, and at the end we wonder why life of this sort is ever interesting, even in a book. 
can, however, distinctly feel how powerfully magnetic have been the pages over which we 


We 


THE TOUCHSTONE 


By EDITH WHARTON. 


“ Those who tasted the fine literary flavor of Mrs. Wharton's ‘ The Greater Inclination’ a 
year ago will not be surprised to lcarn that *The Touchstone’ is a work of rare distinction. 
The novel places its author at once in the highest class of living artists in words. 
texture, perfect in its unity and dramatic sequence, and as remarkable for its grasp and its in- 
Sight into human character as for its easy mastery of language.” —Chicago Tribune. 


THE GRIP OF HONOR 


A Story of Paul Jones and the American Revolation. 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 


“In his titles Archdeacon Brady gives his books a great deal to live up to. 
Country,’ ‘For the Freedom of the Sea,’ * The Grip of Honor ’—how the words make the 
That the strong and stirring stories do live up to their titles 
An ardent patriotism, according generous recognition to the patriotism 
of the enemy, the rush of the salt sea breeze, the clash of arms, and, best of all, men and 
in them 
-New York Times Saturday Review, 


TOOMEY AND OTHERS 


By ROBERT : HACKLETON. 
“Better stories of New York East Side life have never been written. 

the training of the New York journalist; he has the knowl 
with the people portrayed could possibly give; and he has humor, sympathy and imagina- 
We believe Mr. Shackleton has a future as a short-story writer.”"—T7he Outlook. 
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It is fine of 


Iilustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘For Love of 


all. Perhaps because ‘The Grip of 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25, 


Mr. Shackleton has 
¢ which only long acquaintance 


RED BLOOD AND BLUE 

3y HARRISON ROBERTSON. Second Edi- 

tion. 12mo0, $1.50 

“This season has brought us a group of 
Stories of American life of quite exceptional 
interest. . . but surely, so far as our 
record reaches at this writing, the first place 
must be accorded to ‘Red Blood and Blue.’ 
We have seldom read a story of such 


clever are the few light strokes with which he abounding health and vigor as this.’—T7he 


Churchman. 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers. 
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cablegram reproduced above tells its own story. 


BAITAIN: 
on ee 8 Rumto, 


Richard 


Harding Davis’s article on “ Pretoria in War Time,” contain. 
ing a most important interview with Kruger, will be printed 


in the August number of SCRIBNER’S. 


Mr. Davis has an 


article in the June SCRIBNER, telling of the fighting of Buller’s 
column, and this will be followed by a second article in the July 


number, giving an account of the relief of Ladysmith. 


These arti- 


cles show Mr. Davis at his best, and as readers have known him in 
his correspondence from Cuba during the Spanish-American War. 
Mr. Davis’s war articles have been characterized as “ unique in war 
correspondence,” an estimate that seems no more than just, for cer- 


tainly no other writer brings us so near the actual scenes. 
dominant note in Mr. Davis’s writing is the human one. 


The 
He sees 


in war something more than strategy, and in the army something 


more than a fighting machine. 


He sees the human aspect of it all, 


and notes with unfailing fidelity the varied humorous, pathetic and 
dramatic touches which make us feel what war really means to the 


individual. 


No other writer brings us so near the actual scenes, 
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SHORT STORIES, 


Bret Harte on Their Origin and His 
Own Part in It.* 


As it has been the custom of good- 
natured reviewers to associate the present 
writer with the origin of the American 
“short story,” he may have a reasonable 
excuse for offering the following reflec- 
tions—partly the result of his own observa- 
tions during the last~-thirty years, and 
partly from his-experience in the introduc- 
tion of this form of literature to the pages 
of the western magazine, of which he 
was the editor at the beginning of that 
period. But he Is far from claiming the 
invention, or of even attributing its gene- 
sis to that particular occasion. The short 
story was familiar enough in form in 
America during the early half of the cen- 
tury; perhaps the proverbial haste of 
American life was some inducement to its 
brevity. It had been the medium through 
which some of the most characteristic work 
of the best American writers had won 
the approbation of the public. Poe—a 
master of the art, as yet unsurpassed— 
had written; Longfellow and Hawthorne 
had lent it the graces of the English 
classics. But it was not the American 
short story of to-day. It was not char- 
acteristic of American life, American 
habits, or American thought. It was not 
vital and instinct with the experience and 
observation of the average American; it 
made no attempt to follow his reasoning 
or to understand his peculiar form of ex- 
pression—which it was apt to consider yul- 
gar; it had no sympathy with those dra- 
matic contrasts and surprises that are the 
wonders of American civilization; it took 
no account of the modifications of environ- 
ment and of geographical limitations; in- 
deed, it knew little of American geogra- 
phy. Of all that was distinctly American, 
it was evasive—when it was not apolo- 
getic. And even when graced by the style 
of the best masters it was distinetly pro- 
vincial. 


It would be easier to trace the causes 
which produced this than to assign any 
distinct occasion or period for the change. 
What was called American literature was 
well limited to English methods and upon 
English models. The best writers either 
wandered far afield for their inspiration, 
or, restricted to material, were his- 
torical or legendary—artistically contem- 
plative of their own country, but seldom 

Literature abode on a scant 
the Atlantic seaboard gathering 
the drift from other and hearing 
the murmur of other rather than 
the voice of its own; it was either ex- 
pressed in an artificial treatment of life 
in ihe cities, or, with Irving, was 
frankly satirical of provincial social ambi- 
tion. much “ fine’ writing; 
there Addisons, Steeles, 
and Lambs—there were provincial 
tators" and “Tatlers.” The sentiment 
was English. Even Irving, in the pa- 
thetic sketch of ‘*The Wife,’’ echoed the 
style “Rosamund Grey.’ There were 
sketches of American life in the form of 
the English essayists, with no attempt to 
understand the American, character, The 
Miterary man had little sympathy with the 
rough and halt-civilized who were 
making his country’s history; if he used 
them at all, it was as a foil 
greater relief his hero of the unmistaka- 
ble English pattern. In his slavish imita- 
tion of the foreigner, he did not, however, 
succeed in retaining the foreigner’s quick 
appreciation of novelty. It took an Eng- 
lishman to first develop the humor and 
picturesqueness of American or ‘“ Yankee "’ 
dialect, but Judge Haliburton succeeded 
better reproduci Sam Slick’s speech 
than character. Dr. Judd’s “ Mar- 
garet of the earlier American 
stories—although a vivid picture of New 
England farm life, and strongly marked 
with loca olor, was in incident and treat- 
ment a me imitation of English rural 
tragedy It would indeed seem that whik 
the American people had shaken off the 
Engli yoke in Government, politics and 
National progression, while they had 
ready startled the Old World with 
tion and originality in practical ideas, 
had never freed themselves from the tram- 
mels of English literary precedent. The 
old sneer, “Who reads an American 
book?" might have been answered by 
another, ‘* There American books.” 

But while the American literary imagina- 
tion still under the influence of Eng- 
lish tradition, an unexpected factor 
developing to diminish It 
humor—of a quality as distinct and original 
as the civilization in which 
it was developed. at first noticea- 
ble in the ‘“‘story,”’ and after 
the fashion was orally 
transmitted in the bar- 
rooms, the the country 
store, and meetings in 
the mouths Argu- 
me were clinched political princi- 
ples illustrated funny story.” It 
invaded even the camp meeting and pulpit 
It at last received the « of 
public But wherever was so 
distinctly original and 
and characteristic, that it 
known and = appreciated 
* American Crude 
liter. polish in 
int quality remained 
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slang. From a paragraph of a dozen lines 
it grew into half a column, but always 
retaining its conciseness and felicity of 
statement. It was a foe to prolixity of any 
kind; it admitted no fine writing nor affec- 
tation of style. It went directly to the 
point. It was burdened by no conscien- 
tiousness; It was often irreverent; it war 
devoid of all moral responsibility—but it 
was original! By degrees it developed 
character with its incident, often, in a 
few lines, gave a striking photograph of a 
community or a_ section, but always 
reached its conclusions without an un- 
necessary word. It became—and still ex- 
ists~as an essential feature of newspaper 
literature. It was the parent of the Ameri- 
can “short story.” 


But, although these beginnings assumed 
more of a National character than Ameri- 
can serious or polite iiterature, they were 
still purely comic, and their only immedi- 
ate result was the development of a num- 
ber of humorists in the columns of the 
daily press—all possessing the dominant 
National quality, with a certain individu- 
ality of their own. For a while it seemed 
as if they were losing the faculty of story- 
telling in the elaboration of eccentric char- 
acter-—chiefly used as a vehicle for smart 
sayings, extravagant incident, or political 
satire. They were eagerly received by the 
public, and in their day were immensely 
popular, and probably were better known 
at home and abroad than the more academ- 
ic but less National humorists of New 
York or Boston. The National note was 
always struck, even in their individual 
variations, and the admirable portraiture 
of the shrewd and humorous showman in 
“Artemus Ward" survived his more me- 
chanical bad spelling. Yet they did not 
invade the current narrative fiction; the 
short and long story tellers went with their 
old-fashioned methods, their admirable 
morals, their well-worn sentiments, their 
colorless heroes and heroines of the first 
rank of provincial society. Neither did 
social and political convulsions bring any- 
thing new in the way of romance. The 
Mexican war gave us the delightful satires 
of Hosea Biglow, but no dramatic nar- 
rative. The anti-slavery struggle before 
the war of the rebellion produced a suc- 
cessful partisan political novel—on the old 
lines—with only the purely American char- 
acters of the negro Topsy and the 
New England Miss Ophelia. The war 
itself, prolific as it was of poetry and elo- 
quence—was barren of romance, except for 
Edward Everett Hale's artistic and sympa- 
thetic “The Man Without a Country.” 
The tragedies enacted, the sacrifices of- 
fered, not only on the battlefield, but in the 
division of families and households; the 
conflict of superb Quixotism and reckless 
gallantry against reason and duty fought 
in quiet 
tations; the 
Cavalier in 


out border farmhouses and plan- 


reincarnation of Puritan and 
a wild environment of track- 
less wastes, pestilential swamps, and 
rugged mountains; the patient endurance 
of both the conqueror and the conquered, 
all these found no echo in the romance of 
the period. Out of the battle smoke that 
covered half continent drifted into the 
pages of magazines shadowy but correct 
figures of blameless virgins of the North 

heroines fashionable belles—habited 
as hespital nurses, bearing away the deep- 
ly wounded but more deeply misunderstood 
Harvard or Yale graduate lover who had 
rushed to bury his broken heart in the con- 
flict. It seems almost incredible that, until 
the last few years, nothing worthy of that 
tremendous episode has been preserved by 
the pen of the romancer. 
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war produced no 
American story, it brought 
erary man nearer his work. It opened 
to him distinct conditions of life in his 
own country of which he had no previous 
revealed communities goy- 
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lighter side of of 
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of circumstances had suddenly given them 
a pathetic or dramatic reality. Whether 
he had acquired this knowledge of them 
with a musket or gilded strap his 
shoulder, or whether he was later a peace- 
ful ‘carpet bagger’ into the 
homes of the Southwest he knew some- 
personally of their romantic and 
picturesque value in story. Many culti- 
aspirants for literature, well 
many seasoned writers for the 
among the volunteer soldiery, Again, the 
composition of the army was heterogene- 
from the West rubbed 
shoulders with regiments from the East; 
spruce city clerks hobnobbed with back- 
woodsmen, and the student, fresh from 
shared his rations with the half- 
educated Western farmer. The Union, for 
the first time, recognized its component 
parts; the natives knew each other. The 
man must have seen and 
where he had for 


a on 


desolate 


as as 


ous; regiments 


heroes 


heroines never looked 


| them, situations that he had never dreamed 
| of. 


Yet, 


strength 


it is a mortifying proof 
of inherited literary 
that he never dared until quite recently 
to make a test them. It is still more 
strange that he should have waited for the 
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traditions 
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| Initiative to be taken by a still more crude, 
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wild, and Western civilization—that of Cal- 
ifornia. . 

The gold had drawn to 
Pacific slope of the continent a still more 
heterogeneous and remarkable population. 
The immigration of 1849 and 1850 had taken 
farmers from the plow, merchants from 
their desks, and students from their books, 
while every profession was represented in 
the motley crowd of goldseekers. Europe 
her colonies had contributed to swell 
adventurers, for adventurers they 
whatever their purpose; the risks 
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—the oaumean: : para Sank ‘ disten: ce of 
over 1,000 miles. That the men were neces- 


sarily pre-equipped with courage, faith, and 
endurance was a foregone conclusion. 


They were mainly young. <A gray-haired 
man was a curiosity In the mines in the 
early days, and an object of rude respect 
and reverence, They were consequently 
free from the trammels of precedent or 
tradition in arranging their lives and mak- 
ing their rude homes. There was a sin- 
gular fraternity in this ideal Republic, into 
which all men entered free and equal. 
Distinctions ef previous position or advan- 
tages were unknown, even record and 
reputation for ill or good were of little 
benefit or embarrassment to the possessor; 
men were accepted for what they actually 


were, and what they could do in taking | 
The 


their part in the camp or settlement. 
severest economy, the direst poverty, the 
most menial labor carried no shame or 
disgrace with it; individual success brought 
neither envy nor jealousy. What was one 
man's fortune to-day might be the 
of another to-morrow. And to this Utopian 
simplicity of the people, the environment 
of magnificent scenery, a unique climate, 
and a vegetation that was marvelous in 
its proportions and spontaneity of growth, 
let it be further considered that the strong- 
est relief was given to this picture by its 
setting among the crumbling ruins of early 
Spanish possession—whose monuments still 
existed in Mission and Presidio, and whose 
legitimate Castilian descendants still lived 
and moved in picturesque and dignified 
contrast to their energetic invaders—and 
it must be admitted that a condition of 
romantic and dramatic possibilities was 
created unrivaled in history. 


But the earlier literature of the Pacific 
Slope was, like that of the Atlantic sea- 
board, National and characteristic only in 
humor. The local press sparkled with wit 
and satire, and, as in the East, developed 
its usual individual humorists. Of these 
should be mentioned the earliest pioneers 
of Californian humor—Lieut. Derby, a 
United States Army engineer officer, au- 
thor of series of delightful extrava- 
gances known as the ‘‘ Squibob Papers,” 
and the later and universally known 
‘Mark Twain,” who contributed ‘ The 
|} Jumping Frog of Calaveras” to the 
| umns of the weekly press. The San Fran- 
| News Letter, whose whilom con- 
tributor, Major Pierce, has since 
some of the most graphic romances of the 
civil war; The Golden Era, in which the 
present writer published his earliest 
sketches, and The Californian, to which 
as editor, in burlesque imitation of the 
enterprise of his journalistic betters he con- 
tributed “The Condensed Novels,” 
the foremost literary weeklies. These were 
all more or less characteristically Amert- 
can, but it remarkable that 
the more literary, and imagina- 
tive romances had no National flavor. The 
better remembered serious work in 
pages of the only literary magazine, The 
Pioneer, was a romance of spiritualism and 
on the 
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cisco 


again 
romantic, 
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psychological study, and a 
Chandos picture of Shakespeare! 

With this singular experience before him, 
| the present writer was called upon to take 
the editorial control of The Overland 
| Monthly, a much more ambitious maga- 
zine venture than had yet appeared in Cal- 
The best writers had been 
contribute to its pages. But in 
| looking over his material in preparing for 
the first number, he was discouraged to 
find the same notable lack of character- 
istic fiction. There were good literary 
articles, sketches of foreign travel, 
some essays in description of the natural 


poem 
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resources of California—excellent from af What was ‘the truth in re 
commercial and advertising viewpoint. But | 


he failed to discover anything of, that wild 
life which had 
truant schoolboy, 
youthful 


impressed 
and 


and picturesque 
him, first, 
afterward 
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schoolmaster 

In this per- 
make good the 
“The Luck 
short it 
he 


as a 


he determined to 
deficiency himself. He wrote 
of Roaring Camp.” However far 
fell of his ideal and his purpose, 
scientiously believed that he 
much that 
was,”’ that his subject and characters were 
distinctly Californian, as was equally his 
treatment of them. But an unexpected 
circumstance here intervened. The publi- 
cation of the story was objected to by both 
printer and publisher, virtually for not 
being in the conventional line of subject, 
treatment, and morals! The introduction 
of the abandoned outcast mother of the 
foundling ‘‘ Luck" and the language used 


con- 


The writer was 
as editor to save 


obliged 
his un- 


ing and protest. 
to his right 
fortunate contribution from oblivion. When 
it appeared at last he saw with conster- 
nation that the printer and publisher had 
really voiced the opinion; that the 
press of California was still strongly domi- 
nated by the old conservativism and con- 
ventionalism of the East, and that when 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp" was not 
denounced as “‘improper” and corrupt- 
ing "’ it was coldly received as being “ sin- 
gular’’ and “ strange.’’ A still more ex- 
traordinary instance of the 
note"’ was struck in the 


use 


loc: 


criticism of a 


religious paper that the story was strongly | 


decid- | . 
} Smart 


‘unfavorable to immigration,” and 
edly unprovocative of ‘the investment of 
foreign capital."’ However, its instantane- 
ous and cordial acceptance as a new de- 
parture by the critics of the Eastern States 


of Europe, enabled the writer to follow it | 


with other stories of a like character. More 
than that, he was gratified to find a dispo- 
sition on the part of his contributors to 
shake off their conservative trammels, and 
in an admirable and original sketch of a 
wandering circus attendant called ‘ Cen- 


| trepole Bill” he was delighted to recognize 


The term “ imita- 
the critics, who, as 


a convert. 
used by 


and welcome 
tors”’ often 
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col- | 


previously stated, had claimed for the pres- 
ent writer the invention of this kind of lit- 
erature, could not fairly apply to those 
who had cut loose from conventional meth- 
ods and sought to honestly describe the 
life about them, and he can only claim to 
have shown them that it could be done. 
How well it has since been done, what 
charm of individual flavor and style has 
been brought to it by such writers as 
Harris, Cable, Page, Mark Twain, in 
“Huckleberry Finn,” the author of “ The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” 
and Miss Wilkins, the average reader 
need not be told. It would seem evident, 
therefore, that the secret of the American 
short story was the treatment of character- 
istic American life, with absolute knowl- 
edge of its peculiarities and sympathy with 
its methods; with no fastidious ignoring of 
its habitual expression, or the inchoate 
poetry that may be found even hidden in 
its slang; with no moral determination, ex- 
cept that which may be the legitimate out- 
come of the story itself; with no more elim- 
ination than may be necessary for the ar- 
tistie conception, and never from the féar 
of the “fetich’’ of conventionalism. Of 
such is the American short story of to- 
day—the germ of American literature to 
come. BRET HARTE. 


Bret Harte’s New Tales.” 


In his "* American Notes ”’ Kipling records 
that a reporter of San Francisco said to 
him: “ Bret Harte claims California, but 
California don't claim Bret Harte. He's 
been long in England that he’s quite 
English." Still, with a touching persistence 
Bret Harte continues to claim California: 


so 


Where'er I go, whatever climes I see, 

My heart untraveled fondly turns to thee, 
might well be the mottoofeachof his books, 
In truth, he has taken with him the Cali- 
fornia of the gold-seeking days, and con- 
tinues to send us gold from this land of 
his memories. 

“From Sand Hill to Pine” is filled with 
the characters their author has endeared 
to his public; altruistic roughs,. chivalrous 
“holders-up " of stage coaches, fair maid- 
ens of disreputable garb and worse dialect 
who into fitness for 
the King Cophetua who never fails them. 
Nor is the Midas touch wanting at just 
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FIFTH EDITION 


Mary Devereux’s Charming Story 
of Marblehead, 


| From Kingdom 
‘to Colony. | 


Hlustrated by Henry Sandham, 
I2mo. $1.50. 

We had not proceeded far into the story 
before we found ourselves deeply absorbed 
in it, not only because of the rapid move- 
ment of the plot, but also because of the 
delicate and subtle grace of style. . . 
The author's success is distinctly marked 
—Allanta Constitution. 

It is many a long day since such a charm- 
ing love story has been written.- Literary 
World, Boston, 

It is dramatic in a high degree. The 
patriotism of the ‘‘embattled farmers ”’ fur- 
nishes an atmosphere of lofty motives and 
Strenugus devotion.—Chreago journal. 
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| CURRITA, COUNTESS 
| ALBORNOZ. 


A Novel of Madrid Society. By Luis Co- 
LOMA. ‘Translated from the Spanish by 
Estelle Huyc& Att well. I12mo. $1.50 
Its pages teem with evidences of a close 

study of men and women. The plot is in- 

genious and the complications are numer- 
ous and absorbing. On the whole this is 
an uncommonly interesting book.—Aew 

York Times. 
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| EMPRESS OCTAVIA. 


A Romance of the Court of Nero. By WiL- 
HELM WALLOTH. 
Safford. I2mo. $1.50. 


Vividly told. That the characters of Nero, 
Petronius and several other historical fig- 
ures are described as being quite different 
from other conceptions of them, will only 
add interest to the reading.—Pbilade/phia 
Times. 

Spirited and interesting, and incidents 
follow in rapid succession. . The 
book is a strong and Stirring one in many 
ways.—N. Y. Home Fournal. 
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~ LIVING AS AN ART, 


M-. Bowker’s Consideration of That 
Subject in a Book of Essays * 


Mr volume “ The 
Arts of Life,’ an "essay on reconcilation,” 
and he a right to call it what he 
pleases, to one who has read it the 
book to be a collection essays 
on man and his mission earth, treat- 
ing those important subjects with pre- 
cisely the seriousness of tone and the man- 
and quality of thought that might 
been expected of Mr. Bowker. He 
illuminate the subjects with new 
ideas, but a safe array of old ideas 
made with facility; they are good ideas 
end are at least lucidly expressed. In his 
retical Proem, for instance, Mr. Bowker 
encourages us to reflect that beneath old 
Troy, unearthed by Schliemann, was an 
older Troy, and beneath that another 
and presumably, ad infinitum, as an 
older poet expressed it; and that in “ every 
new there lives an old.”" In his prose 
foreword Mr. Bowker argues that life 
is an art, meaning by life the manner of 
living, and that of all the arts it is the 
ene most neglected. 

A girl goes to Paris to “ study art" who 
has never thought at home of studying 
herself, or her home, or her friends, with 
any relation to the creative opportunities 
of the highest art, the modeling of souls, 
which are literally at her hand. The mis- 
tress of an “artistic” house forgets to 
apply to people the care she lavishes upon 
things; her table, her dinner, her toilet, 
is a work of art; but for her own develop- 
‘ment she has no care; her wines are of se- 
lect vintage, but her conversation is the 
stale beer of gossip; she plays sonatas 
on the piano, but jangles human chords 
out of tune. The master of a profession 
studies daily the progress of his art, but 


fails to apply more than casual thought 
to the profession of living. 


Bowker calls his little 
has 
but 
seems of 
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have 
does not 
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Concentrated skill, Mr. Bowker notes, is 
lavished on the training of the deaf, dumb, 
and blind. We care for the insane better 
than for the sane. It seems that these 
ideas are a little too extravagant, but who- 
ever would build up en argument of this 
kind must exaggerate the premises to make 
out a good case. The exaggeration does 
not affect the general soundness of Mr. 
Bowker's judgments, 

The first of the essays, after the fore- 
word, is enigmaticallly entitled ‘ Firsts and 
Lasts,"" and treats of faith, duty, and the 
will. The function of the scholar, he declares, 
is ‘‘to inform his féllow-men how they may 
help or hinder progress.” Each great age 
has its “leading thought which produces 
the ruling motive.’’ This is the soul of the 
age. ‘‘The search for it makes history 
a study in psychology.” The idea of the 
supremacy of the individual conscience 
made the Protestaat era glorious and gave 


*THE ARTS OF LIFES. 


By Richard Rogers 
Rowe New York; 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 





By HENRY SIENKIEWICZ, 


Author of ** Quo Vadis.”’ 
Authorized and Unabridged Translation from the Polish by 


JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


This powerful historical romance, the latest work of this 
great author, is now issued complete in two volumes by special 
arrangement with Sienkiewicz, including maps, an historical 
note by the translator, and a portrait of Sienkiewicz and Jere- 
miah Curtin, from a photograph recently taken at Warsaw. Mr. 
Curtin’s translation is the only complete one, and is imbued 
with the spirit and faithfulness to the original which distin- 
guished his translation of “ Quo Vadis,” “ With Fire and 
Sword,” “ The Deluge,” ete., and which caused Sienkiewicz to 
give him the sole authority to translate his books. 


Of enthralling interest. 





Equals in force, variety, and tremendous exposition of primitive pas- 
sions his famous Polish trilogy, “ With Fire and Sword,” ‘The Deluge,” 
The story, once entered upon, holds the 


and “Pan Michael,” 
attention relentlessly.— The Outlook 


Vol. Il. Now Ready 


Authorized 
“The Knights of the Cross." 
Vadis no 


Fire and Sword...........- $1.50 
. 33.00 


Quo 
With 
The Deluge, 2 vols....... 
Pan Michael 

Children of the 








It is certain that “ The Knights of the Cross ” 
will evoke quite as much enthusiasm as did the earlier works by the | 
same author.— Tbe Philadelphia Telegraph. 


It seems superior even to ‘ Quo Vadis ” 


Two volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth 
Vol. 1. (Seventh Thousand) 


Other Works by Henry Sienkiewicz. 


Unabridged Transtations by Jeremiah Curtin. 


ix strength and realism. 
— The Churchman, 


$2.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
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Uniform with 


Hania and Other Stories........ 

Sielanka: A Forest 
Other Stories 
Without Dogma (Translated 
Iza Young) 


Picture, and 





3 THIRD EDITION 


A Dream of 
oo Throne. 


By CHARLES F. EMBREE, Illustrated 
by Henry Sandham. 12mo. $1.50. 


A strong dramatic story of revolt against 
the Mexican Republic, led by a descendant 
of one of the Aztec kings. A field hitherto 
very little cultivated is entered. aye. 
powerful story of war and love, with con- 
Stantly changing movement, strong color, 
and striking effects. — Philadetpbia North 
American, 


In its wealth of characters, this romance 
recalls the richness of Sienkiewicz’s “Quo 
Vadis.’ We seem to dwell for the 
nonce in the land of the tortilla. —Ptladel- 


| pba Record. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SHORT 


| FOR THE QUEEN IN 
| SOUTH AFRICA. 


By CARYL DAVIS HASKINS. 16mo. $1.00. 


Thor ° The 
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incident and , descriptive bits = 8 
All are we reading North American, 
Philad:Iphia 


THE PARSONAGE PORCH. | 
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Seven Stories from the Note Book of a 
Clergyman. By BRADLEY GILMAN, author 
of “The Kingdom of Coins,’’ ete. 
lomo. $1.00, 


A very sweet, 
William Wi 
ses our interest 
k Buyer 


TALES FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER SEASONS. 


and companionable 


and holds it to the 


| 
By FRANCOIS Copree. Translated by Myrta 
eonora Jones. 1l6mo, $1.00. 


These tales are now issued in English for the 
first time, 


P eens 
'y Coppee 


the author at his best.—Chicago 
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& COMPANY, Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


birth to liberty. Ours 
“All auguries prophesy the coming century 
Here follow two 


is the scientific age 


as a supreme era.” 


| 


from this part of Mr. Bowker’s book, taken | 


at random: 


In 500 years there has been a progress 
anexampled in all the previous past. A 
grand progression it has been—Columbus 
followed by Magellan; and Gutenberg by 
Luther; and Copernicus by Galileo and 
Kepler and Newton; and Bacon by Darwin 
and Spencer; and Watt by Stephenson and 
Fulton and Hoe; and Franklin by Henry 
and Morse and Bell and Edison: and Peel 
by Gladstone, and Washington by Lincoln. 
The wedding of the old and new continents 
and the perfecting of the world into a 
rounded whole, the declaration of the 
earth's true relations to the universe; the 
enlargement of knowleage by inductive rea- 
soning; the Protestant emancipation of 
thought; the impetus given to intellectual 
activity by the invention of printing and to 
material activity by the application of 
steam; the second unification of the world 
by the railroad, the steamboat, the news- 
paper, the telegraph, the telephone, the po- 
litical growth which has developed a true 
government by the people—would seem to 
culminate in the age upon which we are en- 
tering as that of the most importance in 
the world’s long history. Knowledge is 
groping toward unity, and the race is be- 
coming one. It is grand to breathe the air 
of such an era, 

e . e ° ° ° * 

The first link in the chain of unity was 
the moral unity of mankind fully preached 
by Paul; the second was the material 
unity of which the first practical step was 
the discovery by Columbus, and the latest 
has been the invention of the telephone. 


In his essay on education Mr. Bowker 
strikes no new note in urging that the 
parent must first educate himself to edu- 
cate his child: » 


The man scarcely faces fatherhood as a 
conscious end. As a college boy, no train- 
ing is too costly, no self-denial too difficult, 
no studious care and temperance of body 
too hard, through weeks, months, and 
years, for the winning of a race whose im- 
mediate outcome is but the triumph of a 
day. But when he enters the Hsts of a 
man's responsibilities, intoxicated with 
love, or choosing in colder motive the ful- 
filler of life, he gives to marriage no such 
care of knowledge or of training, or of 
foreseeing, in body or in mind, and he per- 
chance foredooms her who is dearest to 
him, and those who shall be nearest to 
him, of his flesh and blood, to defeat and 
shacow and despair in that race of life 
which he has lost for them before it is be- 
gun, 


It is only with the past generation, he 
argues, that mankind has reached that 
place in progress where real education is 
understood. Advancement has since been 
encouraging. 

It used to be assumed that education was 
a hindrance to “ buccess in life.”’ The great 
merchant was to begin by sweeping out the 
store. The weakling was the proper can- 
didate for college, whence a living might 
be assured for him in the church or other 
“learned profession.” A college education 
was thought a handicap against “ prac- 
tical’ achievement. This superstition ts 
one of the husks the world has thrown off. 

Mr. Bowker discourses at length on busl- 
ness, politics, and religion tn their relation 
to life. In his concluding chapter he says: 


To what purposed end is a human being, 
are human lives, developed through educa- 





| glory 


bits } 


tion, trained by business, organized as gov- 
ernment, inspired with religion? “To the 
of God" was the easy but eva 
answer of the old theology- though it count- 
ed more souls damned than elected. The 
glory of God we now see to be the good of 
man, 


A man who has 
the arts of life knows himself to be an 
integral unit in the universe, “ the agent 
of God, in every act acting in unison with 
universal law. Evolved from the past, from 
him is to evolve the future.’ It seems that 
Mr. Bowker's ideas of the beauty of per- 
sonal goodness, the sanctity of marriage, 
the need of pure government, have 
been common property, but the earnest- 
ness of his pleading is likely to tell. Many 
persons, we trust, will find his little book 
good reading. 
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The Goebel-Taylor Contest.*” 


The history of the recent political con- 
test in the State of Kentucky, which onc: 
seemed likely to develop into civil war, i 
told as truthfully as possible the né 
book, called “That Kentucky Campaign.’ 
This commands notice principally for 
timely character and the complete 
its record. The authors are 
paper writers of Louisville who 
the field all through the battl« 
familiar with every phase of the 
The book is not to be considered a 
erature or subjected to comment fron 
purely Hterary point of view. Judes 
that way, it would be found no better 
many of the newspaper reports the 
proceedings in Kentucky printed while the 
exciting events were in progress. But it Is 
a complete record gathered compactly to- 
gether, and will be found of great value 
to future historians. The student of Amer- 
ican politics particularly will find it use- 
ful. It is coherent and impartial. 

The story begins with the passage of the 
now famous Goebel election law. There is 
a remarkably,full and graphic account of 
the convention which nominated William 
Goebel for Governor. Every notable inci- 
dent of the exciting political campaign that 
followed, and of the hotly contested elec- 
tion, is narrated, and every succeeding de- 
velopment in the matter, including the 
row over the result, the assassination of 
Goebel, and the consequent happenings un- 
til the late decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, is clearly set forth. There 
are, also, graphic and sufficient biograph- 
ical notices of all the prominent actors in 
the drama. 

The 100 illustrations include many por- 
traits in half tone, copies of photographs 
of street scenes during the campaign, and 
of the various public buildings involved, 
and zine etchings of many of the satirical 


*THAT KENTUCKY CAMPAIGN; OR, THE 
LAW, THE BALLOT, AND THE PEOPLE 
IN THE GOEBEL-TAYLOR CONTEST. By 
R. BE. Hughes, Ff, W. Schaefer, and BL. 
Williams, Louisville, Ky. Illustrated. Cin- 
cinnati: The Robert Clarke Company. 
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three new 
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of 


newspaper cartoons relating to the ambi- 
| tion of Goebel and his political tactics and 
the trouble they caused. 


Smart French Stories,* 

M. Francois Coppée, the representative 
of the exiled Nationalist leader, Dérouléde, 
has the defects of his qualities. One thing 
he is never wanting in is literary elegance 
and Then, in addition, he is most 
inventive and clever in the way of plots. 
“Tales for Christmas and Other Seasons” 
will be found readable the whole year 
round. The first story, ‘The Lost Child,” 
is delicately worked up. We like just as 
well “ The Christmas Lovers."”” Think of 
an artist of talent forced to make his liv- 
ing by drawing anatomical plates! Such 
drudgery makes Desirée aged before his 
time. Exactly half his beard is turned 
white, and the man ts by no means old. 
Then suddenly he is happy. The woman he 
has loved so long he will marry. Then his 
beard becomes all gray. At least he is no 
longer a subject of comment. “ The Com- 
mendable Crime" is decidedly not to our 
What would the life insurance com- 
nies do if M. Coppée’s story was accept- 
i s worthy of imitation? One friend 
ur another, because the party in the 

part had made up his mind to 
suicide An old soldier uses a 
another and so the insurance 
is outwitted. “The Dressing 
theatrical sketch of M. Coppée, 
martness Poor old Blanche Li- 
1 she ever have a complexion? Or 
wipe it off, as “ cold cream," with 


grace 


t te 
taste. 
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ynd volume of Louis Creswicke's 
Africa and the Transvaal War” 
is to come from the press of G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. It is illustrated by Caton 
Woodville and other artists, some of whose 
work is done in color. This volume also 
contains a fac simile of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s manuscript of “ The Absent-Minded 
Beggar’; there are, too, eight colored 
plates, eight full-page portraits of com- 
manding officers—of which one is that of 
the late Gen. Joubert—many full-page bat- 
tle and pictures, and innumer- 
able small maps, plans, and drawings, in 
the text. Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill 
has written follows about this series; 
which, it will be recalled, will be complete 
in six volumes: 


But after all, concerning an important 
work of this kind, what one most desires 
fo know is to what extent will the book be 
good for future reference? In that regard 
the work is distinguished above its fel- 
lows For instance, it gives a carefully 
tabulated list or chart of staff appoint- 
ments made at the commencement of we 
anpe a list which has the authority 
of the War Office; it renders carefully the 
distribution of troops at critical moments, 
and—a notable feature—it sets forth with 
exactness the casualty list of commissioned 
officers after every engagement, with short 
biographies of those of higher rank. 

Mr. Churchill, whose own book on the 
war has just been published, may be said 
to be a conspicuous authority on the sub- 
ject in many, if not all, of its phases. 
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Interesting Facts in Its History from 
Early Times to the Present." 


The Longmans have recently issued a 
new volume in their Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology on the history of -the 
Book of Common Prayer, which has been 
written by the Rey. Leighton Pullan, Fel- 
low of St. John's College, Oxferd, and 
Lecturer on Theology at St. John’s, Oriel, 
and Queen's Colleges. 

It might seem that a book of this char- 
acter would appeal to a limited audience 
only, but the editors of the series, the Rev. 
W. C. KE. Newbolt, Canon of St. Paul's, and 
the Rev. F. E. Brightman, Librarian of 
the Pusey House, Oxford, have endeavored 
to supply laymen with accurate and inter- 
esting information on all matters of re- 
ligious questions, striking the middle 
ground between a plain statement of the 
main teachings of the Church and the 
solid, heavy theological treatises which 
appeal only to students of theology. 

The present volume snould prove of the 
greatest interest, not only to good church- 
men, but also to all who are interested in 
church history, which was so often that of 
a country, from the oldest times down to 
the present day, and the gradual changes 
and development of service books from 
the time of the earliest manuals; the origin 
of the liturgy, and the gradual develop- 
ment and changes, both of additions and 
curtailments, until we finally come to the 
lsook of Common Prayer as used in these 
closing days of the nineteenth century. 

The term ‘common prayer” was used 
as early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century to signify public worship, and is a 
phrase belonging to no one body, and con- 
sequently not marking a difference be- 
tween the reformed and unreformed wor- 
ship of the English churches. The Eng- 
lish Litany, which was published in 1544, 
in the time of Henry VILL, was the first 
evidence of reformed worship, and was 
intended to be sung before high mass. In 
1548, during the reign of Edward VL, the 
* Order of the Communion,” a short series 
of exhortations and prayers, was written 
in English, and ordered to be inserted in 
the Latin mass, to promote communion in 
both kinds among the laity. 


The first Book of Common Prayer in Eng- 
lish was largely the work of Archbishop 
Cranmer, and appeared in 1549. Originally 
distributed among a large number of dif- 
ferent volumes, the number of which had 
been somewhat reduced by the end of the 
Middle Ages, Cranmer conceived the idea 
of including in one book abbreviated forms 
of all the principal “common prayers" 
used before the Reformation. As this Book 
of Common Prayer originally contained no 
forms for the ordination of Bishops, priests, 
deacons, a simplified form of these 
English rites was published in 


and 
mediaeval 
1550. 

The services of 1549, however, were in 
substantial agreement with those of Rome 
and France in the sixth century, and the 
great majority of English Bishops and 
priests performed them with the feeling 
that no essential Catholic doctrine or 
practice was thereby compromised. But in 
1552 the Second Book of Common Prayer 
was published, in which Cranmer, who 
was apparently under the influence of the 
men who managed the boy King Edward 
VI., made many changes in the direction 
of Protestantism, including the omission 
of the more direct prayers for the dead, 
the passages Implying real presence in the 
sacrament, and of the apostolic custom of 
anointing the sick, with for their 
recovery in the first Common 
Prayer the mass was 
fashion as 


mediaeval 


prayers 
Book of 
celebrated in such 
intelligible form 
of the but the 
book, which never the sanction 
of the Church, but which was used in Lon- 
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vacillation. 
But the accession of Mary in 1553 put an 
the use of this Book of Common 
the full mediaeval services being 
Cranmer burned, and the most 
Roman theories in regard to 
ordination insisted 
his successor, Cardinal Pole. The 
cruel persecution of the reformed element 
by Mary caused many of them to take 
refuge in Switzerland and Germany, where 
they fell the influence of Calvin's 
intolerance and the rationalism of Zwingli. 
When Elizabeth mounted the throne, she 
at once saw the desirability of having her 
Church free from Rome, while the country 
was at the same time freed from Spanish 
influence. For this purpose she wished to 
the 140, with the 
ecclesiastical ornaments of her brother's 
reign, when almost the whole of the medi- 
aeval ceremonial was still retained. She 
succeeded in restoring the 1552 volume with 
a few doctrinal improvements, but while 
a law was passed that the mediaeval orna- 
ments retained, it was 


obeyed. 


end to 
Prayer, 
resumed, 
extraordinary 
transubstantiation and 
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restore Prayer Book of 
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century the his- 
Book of Common Prayer was 
that of the country. The 
attempted to modify it, and 

this Immediately 
after the sion of James L, in 1603, 
they the King with a request 
for the alteration of the ceremonies of the 
feeling that 
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Church of England, sure the 


*THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER By the Rev. Leighton Pullan, 
Fejjow of St. John Baptist’'s College, Ox- 

Lecturer in Theology at St. John's 
and Queen's Co London 
and Bombay: Longmans, Green 
$1.60. 





Book of Common Prayer and the thirty- 
nine articles were adverse to Calvinism, 
The result was the Hampton Court Confer- 
ence of 1604, but the two parties differed 
so widely in the first principles of theology 
that the conference came to a close. The 
struggle was renewed in the reign of 
Charles I., the King closely supporting 
those members of the Church of England 
who were attempting to vindicate its 
Catholicism and: maintain the ceremonies 
which Elizabeth had approved. The leader 
of this movement, opposing the distinctive 
tenets of both Rome and Geneva, was 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
hated by both Jesuits and Calvinists. He 
helped the Scottish Bishops, who made 
many concessions to Presbyterianism, draw 
up a Book of Common Prayer for Scotland 
containing a communion office resembling 
that of the book of 1549. Coming into use 
in 1637, this book met with bitter opposi- 
tion, and, Laud and Charles being executed, 
the use of this Book of Common Prayer 
was prohibited. A “ Puritan Directory for 
Worship" was set forth in 1645, and a 
Calvinistic “Confession” drawn up at 
Westminster by an assembly of English 
and Scotch Presbyterians. The monarchy 
being restored in 1660, the Puritans made a 
final struggle at a conference held at the 
Savoy Palace, in London, in 1661, which 
ended as did the Hampton Court Confer- 
ence. The ordination office was so far 
altered as to repudiate the Presbyterian 
theory that a priest has the same authority 
possessed by the Bishop and that Episco- 
pacy is not necessary in the Church of 
Christ. After the fall of the Stuarts and 
the arrival of William III, some of the 
English Bishops themselves tried to make 
alterations which would render the Book of 
Common Prayer acceptable to the con- 
sciences of the Presbyterians and the Cal- 
vinistic King, but the Church refused to 
sanction such proposals, and the Book of 
Common Prayer remained intact. 


The eighteenth century was marked by 
a growing deterioration in highest public 
worship, and by the year 1800, an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the Book of Common 
Prayer was almost extinct. In Scotland and 
America there were effected some changes 
which are both interesting and important. 
In 1689 William III. disestablished the 
Church in Scotland, and Presbyterianism 
was established in its place. The Church 
was subjected to a series of penal laws, 
and its numbers steadily diminished. It re- 
tained, however, a strong affection for 
Catholic tradition, and revised the com- 
munion office of 1637 so as to bring it into 
still closer conformity with primitive prac- 
tice. The authentic version of this fine 
liturgy was published in 1764, and is un- 
questionably superior to any other Angli- 
can service except the Litany. It was car- 
ried to America by Dr. Seabury, who was 
consecrated by Scottish Bishops at Aber- 
deen in 1784, to be the first Bishop of the 
Church in the United States. Seabury and 
other American churchmen resisted an in- 
sidious attempt which was ostensibly made 
to fit the Book of Common Prayer for 
American use, but was really intended to 
remodel it on skeptical and Unitarian lines. 
The skeptical revision was a failure, and 
Seabury succeeded in introducing into the 
communion office some of the most im- 
portant parts of the Scottish service. 


The entire book will be found a perfect 
mine of information about all matters, 
great or small, connected with not only 
the Book of Common Prayer itself, but 
with the entire ritual and observances of 
the Church, Commencing as the book does 
with the use of liturgical prayers, which 
in the time of Christ were to be found in 
services modeled upon the Jewish worship 
of the eucharist before 
passed in review 
times, with the 
books, the changes in ser- 
the eve of the Reformation, 
including clear accounts of all controver- 
sial literature, as well as of the various 
early editions of the Bible, the history of 
which during a long period being in fact 
the epitome of the struggle between Cath- 
oliec and Protestant reformation. The book 
takes up and describes at much length the 
various changes through which the Church 
of England has arrived at her present po- 
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St. Augustine; 
the 
popular 
vice books at 


synagogue; 
next is 
services in mediaeval 
mass 


sition, describing the gradual evolution af- 
ter the Anglican Restoration, of the morn- 
ing prayer called matins, and the even- 
ing prayer, otherwise known as vespers or 
evensong—in no other country passing 
through such a complicated history as in 
iExngland, and in no country keeping so 
strong a hold on the love of the people. 
The history, development, and manner of 
administering the various offices of the 
Church are also fully entered into, and a 
chapter is devoted to the Prayer Book in 
Scotland, America, and Ireland, valuable 
appendices of all sorts being found at the 
end of the book, while a well-made index 
adds materially to the value of a very in- 
book, the binding of which is 
attractive largely 


teresting 
not only 
tical in its suggestiveness, 
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The Habits of Land Birds,* 
This is a treatise on the eges, 
breeding habits of the land birds breeding 
in the eastern part of this»country, togeth- 
er with rearing and 
graphing of the young birds. THE Satur- 
REVIEW has already said of it that “a 
book on per- 
offered at so small a 
price,’ and this approval can be repeated 
at this time with renewed The 
study of birds by the author has been most 
intimate and loving, and his hints as to 
the treatment of the feathered beauties are 
of the most practical sort. his 
directions for photographing them. To any 
one who is fond of the use of a camera 
this book will open a new and fascinating 
field for the employment of the photo- 
graphic instrument. No other book could 
be placed in the hands of the young with 
more enlightening results. As a companion 
in the country in the Summer 
would be hard to find anything better. 
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*HOMES AND HABITS OF BIRDS. By A. Rad 
clifie Dugmore New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Company. §2. 
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THE WEEK IN ART. 


There is a certain appropriateness in 
the memorial exhibition of sketches and 
water colors by the late William Ham- 
ilton Gibson, now open in the galle 
of the Arts Club, in West Thirty-four 
Street. The late Spring and early Summer 
were the periods of the year in which the 
artist most delighted. Through the late 
Winter he was wont to make frequent 
trips to the country to watch for and de- 
tect the first signs of the coming Spring, 
and his frank delight when he discovered 
a little patch of tender green, or the first 
faint delicate wild flower, was a joy in- 
deed to see, The present writer has never 
known in his long acquaintance with art- 
ists a more absolutely sincere and enthu- 
siastic lover of nature than was Gibson. 
His honest, pleasant face took on new ex- 
pression and life when he begah to discuss 
or describe some curious or novel mani- 
festation of bird, insect, or plant life. This 
love of nature was so intense and so over- 
mastering that the smallest object was of 
as much interest to him as the most sub- 
lime landscape or scenery. 


To this man and true artist, “a yellow 
primrose by the brim" was something 
“more.” It was the manifestation of a 
Maker, and it is unnecessary to say that 
this close student of nature was simple- 
minded and deeply religious. To his love 
for nature he added the ability to express 
this love. He drew well and he painted, 
particularly in water color, with a delicate 
and refined touch and with a rare sense 
of color. He was not oversuccessful in 
oils, and his blacks and whites and water 
colors are his best monument. It is un- 
necessary to describe in detail the present 
display. Those who knew the man and his 
work will find pleasure not unmixed with 
sentiment in studying the little drawings, 
plants, and insects and the landscapes and 
woodland scenes which have been loaned 
by Clarence Kenyon, Dr. Lewis, Walter 
Logan, J. P. Cranford, C. B. Gold, E. HL 
Van Ingen, Mrs. Wadsworth, and others. 
Art lovers who have not known Gibson's 
work should visit the display, for it will 
reveal to them the fact that in the death 
of Gibson, American landscape art, bot- 
any, and entomology have lost a sincere 
and strong friend and exponent. The ex- 
hibition will remain open until Thursday 


next. 


Mr. Henry G. Marquand has made an 
important addition to the extremely well- 
chosen collection of old masters presented 
by him to the 
Art. This addition is a portrait by Bar- 
tholomeus van der Helst of Jaen van Male, 
an old nobleman of Bruges, in Belgium. 
The portrait belonged for over two cen- 
turies to the van Male family, from which 
it passed into the po ion of Mr. Menke 
of Antwerp It is dated 1654, and signed 
B. van der Helst, and is painted on a 
panel, an inscription on the reverse side of 
which states that the married 
on the 4th of Josine de Bot, 
granddaughter of William, Alderman of 
Bruges. Van der Helst, who born in 
1613 and died in 1670, was one of the great 
early Dutch masters, and was a 
contemporary of Miervelt, Franz Hals, 
Bol, Govert Flinck, van der Eckhout, van 
Hoogstraten, and Carl Faber, while his 
life period was almost identical with that 
of the great Rembrandt, who was born in 
1607 and died a year before van der Helst, 
in 1669. Critics have called van der Helst 
**the lesser Rembrandt,"’ and the influence 
clearly through 
his work. The re- 
markably well preserved, and it is especial- 
for the ease and naturalness of 
the strong draw- 
ing, and the freshness of flesh tones. 
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This addition to the Marquand collection 
will probably induce many art lovers who 
have not been to the museum in some time 
to visit it. They will be surprised at the 
great improvement in the arrangement of 
the pictures, and the disappearance 
of a number of the so-called old masters, 
which have disfigured the walls of 
of the galleries for years. Their 
been filled by canvases of unques- 
tioned genuineness and merit. The mu- 
seum, in fact, is now an institution credit- 
able to New York and the country, and has 
even its best 


over 
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have 
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| has been 


following review of the Academy's history 
recently published in The Art Amateur both 
timely and interesting: 

“It began its career as a seceding body 
from the American Academy of Fine Arts, 
which was founded nearly a century ago as 
an association of citizens under the Presi- 
dency of Edward Livingston, who was 
Mayor when the City Hall, one of our few 
really handsome public buildings, was 
erected. In 1808 this early organization 
received a charter as ‘The American 
Academy of Fine Arts.’ Its Directors at 
this time were men of position and educa- 
tion, including Robert R. Livingston, De 
Witt Clinton, and John Trumbull; but the 
latter, who was Vice President, was the 
only artist who had a voice in the man- 
agement of its affairs. Its one practical 
effort was the purchase in France of a 
number of casts of Greek sculptures, which 
so depleted its finances that an attempt 
Was made to raise money by exhibiting the 
casts in a disused riding school near the 
Battery. But very few citizens cared enough 
for art to pay the $5 demanded for a season 
ticket; and, to quote Mr. Daniel Hunting- 
ton, 'The gay public swarmed past for 
their promenade on the Battery, leaving 
the mighty Greek masters to a handful of 
curious students,” 

“In 1816 the city came to the rescue. The 
‘Old Almshouse,’ situated onthe site of 
the present Court House and fronting on 
Chambers Street, was made over to the 
Academy. Trumbull took charge Fo 
dent, borrowed money, construct gal- 
leries, installed the casts, exhibited his own 
paintings and some others, and made a 
popular success. But this did not last, 
Few new paintings were shown, and the 
public grew tired of paying to see the same 
old exhibition. The school did hardly bet- 
ter. The President was courteous and dig- 
nified, but ‘ the janitor was surly and some- 
times refused to open the doors until long 
after the appointed hour.’ * * * 

“The students mebelled against this com- 
bination of dignity and surliness. In No- 
vember, 1825, they seceded, led by S. F. B 
Morse, A. B. Durand, and others, who later 
became celebrated, and established a new 
society, which became known as the Na- 
tional Academy of the Arts of Design, 
They held their first exhibition, advertised 
as ‘brilliantly illuminated’ by the then 
novel light of gas, in a room at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Reade Street. The 
brilliant illumination was furnished, as Mr. 
Huntington recalls, by six single burners, 
Nevertheless, the exhibition was attended 
by the notabilities of the city, but it did 
not pay expenses. A charter was secured 


|} in 1828, and the new academy, moreover, 


grew in strength. Morse taught painting, 
Dr. King lectures on anatomy, Mr. 
Shaw on and William Cullen 
Bryant on ancient history and mythology. 
club was formed, which after- 
going the way of most art clubs 
in New York, developed into the Century 
purely organization. This 
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ter was relieved from the embarrassment 
brought about by Mr. Jonathan 
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Robinson, 

To The New York Times 
Permit me to 
from Mr. Henry C 
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Saturday Review: 
reply to a communication 
Robinson printed in 
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ARTHUR UPSON 


St. Paul, Minn., June 4, 1900. 
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HINTS FROM THE MAILBAG. 


Another Error in a Kipling Edition. 


A. W. LESLIE, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, referring to his recent communica- 
tion in Tue Saturpay Review under date 
of May 26, says: ‘ Supplementing my note 
in regard to an error in the edition of 
‘Poems’ by Rudyard Kipling, published 
by The George M. Hill Company of Chi- 
cago, I would like to call attention to 
another error of the same kind in this 
book. On page 155 is printed under ‘ Verses 
from the (Kipling’s) Prose Works’ as orig- 
inal with Kipling, the first stanza of Ten- 
nyson's * Palace of Art’: 

“TI built my soul a lonely pleasure-house, 
Wherein at ease for age to dwell: 
I said, ‘Oh, soul, make merry and con- 
verse, 
Dear soul—for all is well.” 


An Explanation Asked by Robert 
Grant. 


“HH.” of Washington, D. C., says he has 
often wondered howauthors manage to keep 
in mind the exact coloring, height, figure, 
and other personal characteristics of the 
characters they create. He writes: ‘' How- 
ever, at last I have caught an author be- 
having peculiarly in this respect, and that, 
too, only twenty-one pages from the one 
where the personal appearance of a young 
woman is clearly described by him. On 
page 123 of Robert Grant's ‘ Unleavened 
Bread,’ I read, apropos of Miss Flossy 
Price, that ‘she was erect and alert look- 
ing, with a compact figure of medium 
height, large, brown eyes, and rich red 
hair." This description fixed the young 
woman vividly in my mind, for it pleased 
me and accorded with my predilections. 
Consequently it was with disappointment 
that I read of Miss Price, or, I should say, 
Mrs. Gregory Williams, for she had mar- 
ried in the meantime, on page 144 of the 
same book, as a young woman who ‘ was 
pretty bd ad ad with piquant, eager 
features, laughing, restless, gray eyes and 
light hair.’ Will Judge Grant please let us 
know what this Interesting young woman 
did took like, for I am in a state of uncer- 
tainty as to whether she repels or at- 
tracts? A friend tells me he might under- 
stand how her hair became light, for he 
has heard of such transformations, though 
never having seen one. But the change of 
eyes from brown to gray is a novelty in 
the art of pigmentary treatment of per- 
sonal features which staggers him, as it 
does me, and we both of us think that 
Judge Grant has no right to spring such a 
surprise on his readers without at least a 
footnote of explanation. 

“While on the subject of authors’ con- 
fusions in descriptions, will some one please 
inform me in which one of Scott's novels 
he makes the moon rise in a quarter of the 
heavens directly opposite to where a pre- 
vious part of his description requires it to 
rise?” 


A Book Very Like “To Have and 
to Hold.” 


L. F. A. MAULSBY, Tufts College, Mass., 
calls attention to the lack of notice taken 
of ‘The Head of a Hundred,” by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, published in 18097. She 
writes: “ The scene of the story is laid in 
early Virginia. Its heroine comes to these 
shores in the first shipload of wives, driven 
to this course to escape a titled marriage 
with a man she hates, whom her father has 
chosen for her. She comes, not under the 
name of her waitingwoman, as does the 
heroine in Miss Johnston's ‘To Have and to 
Hold,’ but accompanying her. The course 
of true love runs far from smooth for the 
brave hero, and the heroine continues to 
misunderstand well-intentioned. deeds and 
harmless situations after the usual manner 
of heroines Many of the same historical 
characters figure in this book, as in Miss 
Johnston's, including John Pry, John Rolfe, 
and George Thorp. The climax of the story, 
which acqguaints the interesting pair with 
their true character as lovers, ig,the same 
in both books—the bloody Indian uprising 
of the period, in which both heroes distin- 
guish themselves. ‘The Head of A Hun- 
dred’ has much less slaughter and blood- 
shed, is less complicated in plot, and is told 
in fewer pages, but it seems at least to one 
reader that its similarity to ‘To Have and 
To Hold’ is worth noting.” 


Incorrect Use of Quotation Marks. 


‘L.” of Boston suggests that in spe aking 
of a book title it should not be inclosed in 
quotation marks unless quoted directly 
from the title page. He writes: “I have 
often been misled by quotation marks thus 
erroneously used. In your issue of to-day, 
(on Page 354, last column,) you speak of 
Penhallow’s ‘ Wars with the Indians,’ but 
the title of his wofk is ‘ History of the 
Wars of New England with the Eastern 
Indians.’ It is incorrect to speak of the 
work as Wars with the Indians and to in- 
close such a title in marks of quotation.” 


Le Gallienne’s “Kipling” Wanted 
in the Far West. 


W. J, PEDDICORD, Portland, Oregpn, 
writes: ‘I have seen no notice of Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne’s book on Kipling 
here, and do not think it has yet reached 
our market; at least it is not advertised; 
nor do I find it at any of our bookstores.” 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s book was severely criti- 
cised in Tue Saturpay Revirew of May 
19. It is published by John Lane, New 
York, at $1.25, and has been out in this 
part of the world for several weeks. The 
Oregon booksellers ought to have it by 
this time. Our correspondent will see by 
Mr. Alden’s letter this week that the Eng- 
lish newspapers are dealing quite as se- 
verely with the book as Tuzw Sarurnpay Rgs- 
view has done. 


A Bureau of Introduction. 


A CONSTANT RBADER writes as fol- 
lows: “ A few weeks ago I saw a letter in 
Tue Saturpay Review from a young 
woman, a stranger, living alone in the 
metropolis, who wanted to know how she 
could meet people with congenial tastes in 
a@ social way. There are others in that 
game predicament. The people one meets 














in business are either people with whom 
one does not wish to associate or they 
are people with whom one cannot associate 
on account of pecuniary disadvantages and 
so-called social station. Unless strangers 
join a church they have little opportunity 
for making friends. 

** Last Summer I heard a Bureau for Con- 
genial Traveling Companions had been es- 
tablished in the city. The idea was to in- 
troduce the clients to each other and let 
them make their own arrangements. Thus 
pleasant companionship was provided for 
the lonely people who had no friends with 
whom to go away for the customary two 
weeks’ vacation, or for those whose friends 
could not go at that time. The idea of 
the bureau’ was to introduce people to each 
other and let them find congenial com- 
panions. Can any one tell me whether this 
bureau is still in existence, and where it is? 
I have forgotten the address."" 

Shakespeare in Fiction. 

TRUMAN JOSEPH SPENCER, Hartford, 
Conn., referring to our recent reference to 
the searcity of works of fiction introduc- 
ing Shakespeare as a character, says: “A 
few more titles at least may be added to 
those you mention. You refer to William 
Black's ‘Judith Shakespeare,’ which is 
probably the best known of such novels, 
but Judith’s twin brother Hamnet has had 
his brief career put into story form in ‘ Will 
Shakespeare's Little Lad,’ by Imogen 
Clark, published by Secribner’s. ‘It Was 
Marlowe,’ by William Gleason Zeigler, in- 
troduces Shakespeare as a character, and, 
though written ‘ for a purpose,’ is a rattling 
good novel of incident, as such novels go. 
Mr. R. N. Stephens's ‘A Gentleman Play- 
er’ also introduces Shakespeare. Mr. 
Charles Falkner published five chapters of 
a story having Shakespeare for its hero, 
entitled ‘When a Man's Married,’ in ‘ The 
Shakespearean, but when this valuable mag- 
azine suspended the story was unfinished, 
and was never completed in print as far as 
I know. Landor’s ‘Citation of Shake- 
speare,’ though a work of imagination, is 
probably not technically a work of fiction.” 

THE SHAKESPEARE PRESS, Westfield, 
N. J., also calls attention to “ The Talk of 
the Town,” by James Payn, published in 
1885 by Harper Brothers, which might be 
included in the list of Shakespearean novels, 

JOHN MALONE, Paradise Valley, Penn., 
writes on this subject: ‘‘ There are two 
more novels in the series to which that 
entitled ‘Shakespeare and His Friends’ be- 
longs, ‘The Youth of Shakespeare’ and an- 
other, the name of which I do not at the 
moment recall. 

“THe Times of June 5, speaking of the 
late Dr. Shakespeare of Philadelphia, says 
he was descended from Edmund, the broth- 
er of the poet. Edmund died in 1607, at the 
age of twenty-eight, and it has heretofore 
been thought he left no issue. The descent 
of the birthplace on the death of Lady 
Barnard, Feb. 17, 1669, to Thomas Hart, 
grandson of Joan, the poet's sister, would 
seem to indicate that there were then no 
males of their father’s blood nor descend- 
ants of any that might have been living at 
the time of the poet’s death.” 

THE SHAKESPEARE PRESS sends us 
the following communication: “Add to 
your list of books of fiction In whitch the 
character of Shakespeare appears: ‘ The 
Youth of Shakespeare,’ by the author of 
‘Shakespeare and His Friends,’ mentioned 
by you, and ‘The Secret Passion,’ (anony- 
mous;) Peterson, Philadelphia, published 
these three uniformly—calling them ‘ The 
Shakespeare Novels,’ about twenty-five 
years ago; ‘A Man ‘That's Married,’ by 
Charles Falkner, Jr., 1803, published by us; 
‘Will Shakespeare s Little Lad,’ by --, 
1808, of which we have overlooked the au- 
thor’'s name and imprint, but we handled 
a copy in 1899; ‘It Was Marlowe,’ by Wil- 
bur G. Ziegler, 1807, Chicago, Donohue, Hen- 
neberry & Co., and ‘A Gentleman Player,’ 
by Robert Neilson Stephens, 18599, Boston, 
L. C. Page & Co.” 


A Book Record and Guide. 


A. M. J., Boston, referring to the article 
“ How to Remember the Books You Have 
Read,’ contributed by T. P. Bushnell, 
Mount Vernon, June 2, says: “Such a 
record book for readers has just been Is- 
sued by The Mutual Book Company, 79 
Franklin Street, Boston. In addition to 
ample space for recording book comment, 
it contains blanks for entering titles of 
books wanted and loaned, and a classified 
list of the best five hundred books. It 
also contains an alphabetical index, and 
bas for a preface James Russell Lowell's 
admirable essay on the choice of books,” 


Waterman’s “Book of Verses.” 


E. H. SELLERS, MeCoy, Ore., writes: 
“ Although I am only an obscure Individual 
who runs a hopyard in a remote district in 
Oregon, allow me,.to express my apprecia- 
tion of, and thank you for, such sane, fair, 
common-sense, and truly educating criti- 
cism as that on Nixon Waterman's Book 
of Verses, on Page 385 of May 19 issue of 
SatTuRDAY Revirw. In fact, my string of 
above adjectives applies to the whole con- 
tents of every issue. Pray pardon my in- 
trusion into your sanctum, but “I just 


couldn't help it.” 


Mr. Michael Monahan throws an interest- 
ing light upon the present state of Poe's 
cottage at Fordham in the course of an en- 
tertaining articles in The St. Louis Mirror. 
Over the large window of the cottage, he 
says, Is an effigy of a raven, “ which looks 
as if it might have been dashed off by a 


handy boy, with an inscription stating that 
the house was occupied by Edgar Allan 
Poe from 1845 to 1849; also, that it is the 
property of B. J. Chauvet, D. D. 8., Ford- 
ham, N. Y.” 

The doctor’s house is at least five times 
larger and cost as many times more money 
than Poe's, but people in the neighborhood 
say he wants a good deal more money than 
that before he will yield to the City of New 
York his title in the Poe cottage. After a 
brief conversation with .the doctor, I de- 
cided he was not the. man to furnish off- 
hand a luminous estimate of the ets 
genius or even to supply a bibliography of 
the poet's work. One could not, however, 
praise too highly his zealous desire that 
the city should take the cottage off his 
hands—at his own price—and I readily fell 
in with his view as to the ne lect of 

nius, without being entirely b to his 

terested application of it, 








To Have and to Hold 
Prisoners of Hope 


By MARY JOHNSTON 

Each, Crown 8vo, $1.50 
In a review of To Have and to Hold, the New York Christian Advocate says: “Lofty 
| in sentiment, picturesque yet restrained in language, exquisitely refined in feeling, yet 
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popularity; for, in this day of the stereotyped, nothing appeals so strongly to the 
public as originality. Certainly, the ‘Smart Set’ is original.’ 

The BOSTON HERALD says: “It is thoroughly bright and wide awake. It ts 
full of clever witticisms, and promises to be one of the few genuinely amusing and 
readable among the lighter periodicals.” 
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THE MINISTER OF LETTERS. 

In an interesting article written for 
The Independent a couple of years since, 
Dr. Storrs declared in substance that 
the most important sacrifice he had been 
called on to make to his profession as ‘a 
minister of the Gospel was the surrender 
of his desire toward the life of a man of 
letters. No one who knew the life of the 
minister with his people, and the range 
and fidelity of his labors, will for a 
moment think that for this inner con- 
flict which he acknowledged the issue 
was ever doubtful. The part he chose 
early in life, but not until he had fully 
tested the claims it had upon him, he 
held to firmly and with the utmost in- 
tegrity of devotion. But while he would 
not abandon the ministry for letters, he 
brought into the ministry, and espe- 
cially into the pulpit, with splendid ef- 
fect the high qualities that would have 
insured him a notable career in the pur- 
suit of pure literature. 

Dr. Storrs was born to the ministry, 
if ancestry determines a calling. The 
combined service of his grandfather, his 
father, and himself amounted to more 
than one hundred and fifty years, and 
his grandfather's father was a Chaplain 
in the Continental Army, in the Massa- 
chusetts line. But the Congregational 
Church of New England, in which this 
remarkable service was rendered, was in 
a sense an established church, and its 
clergymen were more free from the dis- 
cussion of small matters of theology, the 
anise and the cummin of the pulpit, and 
more apt to take up the broader ques- 
tions of the Christian life than some 
others. Certainly Dr. Storrs, though a 
profoundly read theologian and deeply 
interested in the development of the 
science, found his true inspiration in the 
pursuit of ends as to which there is lit- 
tle contention. It was in the field thus 
determined that the gifts, the attain- 
ments, the graces, and the noble care- 
fulness of the scholar yielded their ripe 
and precious harvest. , This is not the 
place in which to suggest an estimate of 
but it is per- 
mitted to note that the foreign missions, 


his work as a minister, 


in which his service was signal and prac- 
tically lifelong, appealed to him largely 
because of their great scope, their rela- 
tion to Christianity as a religion for all 
mankind in all time. He dealt with them 
in the spirit of the philosophic historian 
for whom the past and the limitless fut- 
the the the 
race are bound together by an all-em- 
And it 
was as a historian that Dr. Storrs would 


ure, tribe, nation, human 


bracing and enduring principle. 


probably have followed the career of let- 
ters had he been free to follow it wholly. 

We recall two of his public addresses 
that 
direction. 


showed in this 
on the 
death of Lincoln; the other, a few years 
Both 


related to series of events recently closed 


his peculiar gifts 


One was his oration 


later, on the Austro-Prussian war. 


and exciting and of novel and very great 
Each the 
of the and effect 
of the events he treated and of their re- 


significance. contained ora- 


tor's estimate nature 
lations to the course of history. In com- 
position and in delivery they were among 
the 
heard. 


most impressive that we have ever 
Nothing in our memory of Amer- 
ican oratory remains finer than the free, 
stately, harmonious march of the speak- 
er’s rythmic péfiods and the clear, close- 
ly knit and 
his 
was the fruit of long study and of great 
the 
euse, the certainty, the authoritative fa- 
of 
‘art”’ of the 
One listened to 
aman of noble presence and a voice of 


compelling development of 


“great argument.’”’ Each address 


labor, and each was delivered with 


miliarity of an accomplished talker. 
the ordinary and legitimate ‘ 
orator there was none. 
rare richness and strength, speaking ‘of 
matters of great moment, happily mas- 
tered by him, as he would speak of them 
across his library table. 

On such occasions Dr. Storrs appeared 
what on all occasions he was, essentially 





the man of letters in the best: sense, & 
man habituated to that intercourse with 
the finest thought and character of the 
world to which letters alone can give 
admission, There have been few of his 
generation who have sought more faith- 
fully to pass on the torch at which his 
own fine and high spirit was lighted. 


BRET HARTE AND THE SHORT 
STORY. 

Evidently there could be no_ better 
“ apologist,” in the old sense of the word, 
for the American short story than Bret 
Harte, whose exposition of it we are 
permitted to print. That he was a pion- 
eer he does not deny. But, more modest- 
ly than critically, he gives too much of 
the credit of his achievement to his en- 
vironment, ‘the “-acific Slope’ of the 
years just after the civil war. Very like- 
ly the fact of the war had much to do 
with the origin of the American story, 
and this, as Mr. Harte points out, in 
spite of the fact that the stories, long 
and short, directly produced by it or di- 
rectly founded on it, were for many 
years after its close pretty poor stuff. 
In fact, the first Southern writer who 
made good use in fiction of the war, Mr. 
Nelson Page, belonged himself to the 
post-bellum generation, to which the war 
was a matter of tradition rather than of 
recollection. 


What the war really did for the writ- 
ers was to give them the gift of a Na- 
tional self-consciousness. Before the war 
National self-consciousness was _ rife 
enough, but it was a provincial and un- 
easy self-consciousness, and its Chief ex- 
ponents were the Know-Nothings and 
Plug Uglies of fact and the Elijah Po- 
grams of caricature. They were so loud 
and blatant that the first result of liter- 
ary or other culture was to teach the 
student to avoid it rather than to take it 
for ‘‘ types.” But the Nationa] self-con- 
sciousness induced by the war was an- 
other matter, It was compatible with a 
knowledge of other peoples and a respect 
for them, but the conviction was part of 
it that the American had his points, that 
he was not a degenerate or transplant- 
ed Englishman, as his earlier writers had 
in effect maintained, but was worthy of 
separate study and investigation on his 
own account. There was a point in Low- 
ell's description of Lincoln as “ the first 
American.” 


Mr. Harte is the first American real- 
ist. He took his subjects from the men 
and women whom he saw and knew, and 
he exhibited them as they were. It was 
not to be expected that his treatment of 
them should be new. Dickens is related 
to have recognized a likeness to his own 
manner in that of the early California 
sketches. Perhaps some of Dickens 
rubbed off even on the colloquial dic- 
tion of his admiring student. Certainly it 
did on the ballads. The dialect of 
“Truthful James” and “The Heathen 
Chinee "’ was certainly never vernacular 
on Table and it has distinct 
cockneyisms. But the 
earlier short stories of Bret Harte 


Mountain, 
“view"’—and the 
are 
distinctly ‘“‘views’’—was that of an Amer- 
ican of the 
which had not before been told about in 


large untrammeled West, 


language “ understanded of the people.” 
It would be hard to overpraise such little 
masterpieces as ‘* The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat” and “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
None of which have 
brought the American short story to 
great renown, has improved upon them 


their successors, 


in technical excellence. And their suc- 
cessors are their progeny. The faithful 
notation of American character, whether 
of the New England, by Miss Wilkins, 
or of Old Virginia, by Mr. Page, or of 
these 


thi. gs we owe to the ir:pulse to tell the 


the prairies, by Mr. Garland; all 
truth about things ne: r at hand which 
Mr. Harte gave to American fiction. He 
was the first to refine the “short story” 
of the American barroom so as to fit it 
for presentation in the American home 
and to give it literary as well as docu- 
mentary value. It is a considerable and 
most honorable achievement. 


LITERATURE IN THE CAMPAIGN. 
it is a corar on complaint w th the book 
trade that the year of a Presidential 
election is marked by a diminished at- 
tention to books on the part of the peo- 
ple. The flood of what is called cam- 
paign literature and the passionate dis- 


cussion of political issues and the quali- 


ties of the candidates in the newspapers 
distract the minds of readers and occupy 


~ 7 *& = a 
‘their’ attention to” the detriment of the 
publisher of books that belong~in the 
domain of pure Hterature. 

It ought not to be so this year. Four 
years ago the output of campaign lit- 
erature was tremendous. A question of 
the deepest interest ‘to the people and 
one in respect to which they had not 
only much curiosity but great need of 
instruction was before them for deci- 
sion. There was consequently a whelm- 
ing flood of books and pamphlets about 
silver and the currency. The subject 
was one of which a man of fair ability 
could easily acquire a half-mastery, and 
it seemed that a great part of those who 
inquired into it were irresistibly prompt- 
ed to give out their information and 
their views in printed form. We have 
never had a Presidential canvass in 
which the printer was kept so busy rein- 
forcing the campaign orator. 

We do not see the opportunity for any 
unusual volume of campaign literature 
this year. Few voters will be persuaded 
to read any more books about the silver 
question. The issue of imperialism is one 
that must be discussed on Constitutional 
lines, and it will take great skill to make 
popular reading of a Constitutional ar- 
gument. The question of the trusts is 
pretty well understood already. There 
is very little opportunity for a publish- 
er’s profit either in attacking or defend- 
ing them. The voters will be entirely 
content with a moderate volume of read- 
ing matter, 

This will not be an unmixed evil. It is, 
of course, well that the electorate should 
be sufficiently informed about the issues 
that determine their action in so impor- 
tant a matter as the choice of a Presi- 
dent, but it is not necessary that they 
should give themselves up to partisan 
appeals to the neglect of literature of 
permanent interest and value. In some 
of our Presidential campaigns there is 
a deplorable and wholly needless dis- 

If the book pub- 
lishing escapes the ill effects of the com- 
ing campaign the country will be the 
better for it. 


turbance of business. 


MAGAZINE POETRY. 

At intervals more or less frequent the 
comic papers poke fun at the verse pub- 
lished in the magazines. That there is 
room for humorous comment no one can 
deny. The average magazine reader is 
often sorely troubled in mind to account 
for the intrusion into his presence of the 
incomprehensible bursts of versified 
confidence which he finds at the bot- 
toms of the pages. Some of the verse is 
meaningless to the casual reader, who 
does not know the sound poetic rule that 
when the poet has no idea he must try 
to convince the reader that he has one 
that lies too deep for tears. Other verses 
do not puzzle the reader as to their 
meaning but as to their reason for ex- 
They to him, and they 
usually are, the deadest of dead medioc- 
rity. They are the 
fancy that limps, the musings of a mind 


istence, seem 


meanderings of a 
that knows not the Muse. 

the 
Is it obligatory on a maga- 


Now why do 
such poetry? 


zine editor to print verse which does not 


magazines publish 


clamor for publication, but rather courts 





the peaceful seclusion of the editoriat 
waste basket? It seems that the publica- 
tion of poetry is too often a merely for- 
Hector Ber- 
lioz, the composer, once exclaimed, “ An 


mal deference to a custom. 


.” 


The 
magazines 


one truth undoubtedly is that 


many print poetry just be- 
magazines always have done 
a tradition 

But 


cause $9, 
and there exists somewhere 
that the it. 
chance the custom of printing verse in 
in the 


days of Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell 


readers expect per- 


magazines was more defensible 
than it is now, and there does not seem 
to be any good ground for the perpetua- 
tion of a custom simply because it is a 
custom. If we had at present any poets 


whose work shouted from the house- 





tops there would be no opportunity for 
the comic papers to poke fun at the mag- 
azines, and the rates per line would be 
much higher than they are. 

There is room for suspicion, too, that 
poetry the 
place allotted to the early verses of Rud- 


current magazine occupies 


yard Kipling by the foreman of the In- 


The said to Mr. 
morning after he had completed some- 


foreman Kipling one 





thing extraordinarily fine, “‘ Your poetry 


' come in very good to fill on last page this 


old custom is so sacred when it is a bad | 


dian newspapers in which they appeared. | 


week, Sir.” In all probability the verses 
used in the magazines are printed sim- 
ply to fill the odd half and quarter pages 
which the prose articles leave blank, 
This does not appear to be a good reason 
for publishing poetry, but at least it 
gives the fledglings room to spread the 
pinions of their fancies, and perhaps for 
that reason we should forgive the edit- 
ors when they offer us very feeble soar- 
ings. The ideal pose for the magazine 
editor would be that of inexorable re- 
fusal to all but the voice of genius. But 
then, what would he do with those odd 
fractions of pages? 


od 


———_——— ‘ 
OVERWORKED WORDS. 
There are a great many very good 
words in the English language, and 
many of them are so useful and neces- 
Sary that they can never be said to be 
overworked. Some words, however, 
should be used sparingly. A word like 
“ obsession,’’ which gets out of the dic- 
tionary into common use, through one 
of those influences that give words and 
phrases undue currency, is soon apt, if 
not, positively to get tired itself, to pro- 
duce the effect of weariness in the minds 
of sensitive readers. Obsession is, in- 
deed, a good and admirable word, of dis- 
tinguished lineage, but it is not one of 
those every-day words which, like the 
staples of the dinner table, one cannot 
do without. It is precisely the word to 
use when one 





means to say precisely 
but it has been dreadfully 
lately by employment in 
sentences where another word would do 


“ obsession, 
overworked 
quite as well or better. Wherefore, we 
beseech writers of essays and novels to 
let obsession rest a little while, even if 
it is necessary sometimes to exert a lit- 
tle ingenuity in 
avoid it. 


devising means to 

“ Negligible " is another excellent word 
in its place which has become entirely 
too familiar lately, 
really 


When a quantity is 
word 
clearly expresses that fact, and if it is 


negligible no other so 
absolutely necessary in writing to ex- 
press that fact, then negligible must be 
used, But negligible, like obsession, 
would be all the better for a short retire- 
ment from active service. It has been 
too popular and has too frequently been 
seen in public places lately in unfit com- 


pany. 

While we are in this complaining mood, 
it may be as well to speak about “ Fore- 
word” and desist. To begin with, why 
“Foreword” at all? Was not the em- 
ployment of that term, instead of ‘‘ Pref- 
ace”"’ or “ Introduction,” always an af- 
fectation? But, even admitting that it 
was welcome for a while as a change, 
and produced a sort of piquant effect 
that seemed occasionally to compensate 
for the quality of the matter which fol- 
lowed, surely the bloom has been worn 
off of “ Foreword” 
to the sensible “ Preface 
or the 
most desirable. 


now, and a return 


" of our ances- 
tors, staple “ Introduction,” is 


EYES THAT DO NOT SEE. 
Who can doubt that the why 
our public squares are disfigured by so 


reason 


many unsightly statues is because the 
multitude, well meaning, doubtless, and 
eager to learn, yet has no eyes to see? 
Whenever, for some festal occasion, the 
streets of New York are decorated, how 
many of the adornments of private resi- 
to 
same sad fact thatthe eyes of the inhab- 
to 
things as they are and to note the true 
effect? Look at 
Day decorations 
statues, the 


dences serve principally prove the 


itants have not been trained 


see 


the 
of 


recent Memorial 
of 
unfortunate Cox 


two our public 


in Astor 
Place and the grim, impressive, accurate 
Peter Cooper near by. 
to the 


The people who 


strove express public reverence 
for the good works of two eminent citi- 
zens commemorated in those bronze fig- 
their decorations, obvi- 


ures arranged 


ously, quite regardless of the character 
without the faintest 
and 

of 
merely a 

The top of it, 
the 


of the bronzes and 
the effect their wreaths 
The 


were 


sense of 


would produce. statue 
it 
pump. 
by 


represent the head of the statesman, is 


plants 


Cox is treated as if 


totem pole or a 


probably intended sculptor to 


surmounted by a mass of green stuff 
which in the circumstances resembles a 
misfit mitre, while the thick ropes pro- 
ceeding therefrom to the railings around 


the base of the statue give the effect of 





a partétcularly clumsy and belated may- 
ere The wreath on the head of the 





great philanthropist produces an effect 
even more droll than would have been 
made if the wreath had been worn by 
the late Mr. Cooper himself, in his habit 
as he lived. The statue, while it is of 
heroic size, is yet an unequivocal port- 
rait, and nothing could be less appro- 
priate than the huge green wreath. 

The situation, however, is not nearly 
The multitude 


so bad as it might be. 
that cannot see may be taught to see. 
It inherent bad taste 
that dwarfs the 
communities, but ignorance and lack of 
Probably the big Washington 
flats 


is not hopeless, 


artistic sense of our 


training. 


Monument the Potomac is at 
present the one public monument in the 


whole country that most fitly represents 


on 


the crude taste and feeling in such mat- 
ters throughout the length and breadth 
of this country. 


A LIBRARY’S MOST USEFUL FUNC- 
TION. 

The peculiar method of the American 
school system has long since changed the 
ancient idea of the library as a mere col- 
for the 


But it was not enough to 


lection of books available only 


chosen few. 
throw open the doors of the public libra- 
ries to the school children and bid them 
choose, They must be guided in their 
work if the books, which they 
lowed to peruse, were to be of any use t9 


provided 


were al- 


libraries have 
and 
The persons in charge of the books are 
ready to assist in aiding the children to 
find what the teacher has indicated as 


them. Some 


these guides have paused there? 


supplementary reading, but the inspira- 
tion has usually begun with the teacher 
ended there, The librarians have 
limited their duty to 
preting, more or less successfully, the de- 
sires of the teachers as revealed by che 
That a 


and 


commonly inter- 


questions made by the pupils. 
free circulating library may do 
than this, that it may even inspire the 
pupil in his work, has just been shown 
by a method pursued by the Webster 
Free Circulating Library of this city. 

To do this the co-operation of the 
teachers was earnestly solicited. The 
Lbrarian, knowing exactly what studies 
were being pursued by the different 
classes at a given time, could put aside 
by themselves the books that dealt with 
the subject in its different phases. As, 
for example, in the case of American 
history, books could be placed so as to 
be readily availed of by pupils studying 
its different periods*not merely histo- 
ries, but biographies and volumes of his- 
torical romance, together with pictures 
that represented scenes or portraits of 
the actors in them. 

But the scheme was carried a step fur- 
ther. In the study of geography not 
only the books pertaining to the differ- 
ent grades of this work were put aside, 
but an effort was made to show by raised 
maps and pictures the actual nature of 
the country studied. Then, too, collec- 
tions of the products of the different 
the costumes worn 
while 


more 


countries and of 
there 
graphs showed something of the national 
life of the people. The study of geology 
has been treated in the same way. Spe- 
cimens of minerals have been collected 
where they be 
In a word, the libra- 


were made, colored phote- 


and placed an conve- 


niently examined. 
ry, frem being a mere repository of facts, 
has become a museum for the inspiration 


of ideas. 


Books and Their Makers. 


The following note was received by the 
Editor of THe Trmes SATURDAY REVIEW on 
the very day that a cable dispatch from 
Europe announced the death of Stephen 
Crane: (The Writer is Talcott Williams, of 
The Press of Philadelphia, a well-known 
contributor to literary. and philological 
journals.) 

Two friends of Mr. Stephen Crane will 
write you about this mail as to the possi- 
bility of opening a subscription for Crane 
in Tan TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW. He is, 
it appears from letters received, in a sad 
form, near death and without resources. 
Your SatunDay Review is the best medlum 
to-day for reaching the book public, and, 
while much has to be considered in such 
a step, [| hope you will view the matter 
favorably. A notice in THe Times could 
be taken up elsewhere and the poor man 
taken care of. Think of this—make such 
inquiries as may be wise, and let me 
know, so that I can follow it up here. 


News comes from London that Mr. Rich- 
ard Whiteling, author of “No. 5 John 
Street,"’ after a serious attack of pleurisy 
and pneumonia, is at length convalescent. 
It will probably be some time, however, 
before he can return to his literary labors. 
It is, nevertheless, quite likely that Mr. 
Whiteling Century papers are in such 
shape that, with the trifling retouching 
that the author may be able to give them, 





. 


{ cousin,” 


| him. 
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they may be looked for in book form in 
the early Autumn from The Century Com- 
pany’s press, 


Henry Wilton Thomas, whose story of 
the Italian quarter of New York City, ‘‘ The 
Last Lady of Mulberry,” has attracted 
considerable attention in England as well 
in this country, is at work upon another 
novel for D. Appleton & Co. His second 
book, like his first, will treat of a phase 
of metropolitan life hitherto unexplored in 
sustained fiction, 


Mr. Seumas MacManus writes us from 
the mountains of his native Donegal that 
he intends to spend the Summer and Au- | 
tumn there. He says: “Il am in the middle 
of a novel of homely Donegal life—a story 
centring around a young Donegal boy's 
life. I am giving the finishing touches to 4 
a series of ballads and verses of mountain 
life." Incidentally, it would appear that 
the gifted author of “The Bewitched Fid- | 
dle" and “Through the Turf Smoke” | 
had found time to arouse the ire of the 
gentry in his section of Ireland, for an at- 
tempt has been made to prosecute him for 
“being found on the premises of his 
After reviewing the case, a Don- | 
egal paper said that Mr. MacManus “has | 
made the name of the ‘city on the hill’ | 
creditably known, not only in Great Brit- | 
ain, but over the continent of America, 
and when he comes back to his native town | 
it is scurvy treatment to follow him about 
as if he was a burglar on the prowl.”’ The 
United Irishman of Dublin gives the par- 9 
ticulars of the affair in a nutshell: | 

Seumas MacManus has become obnoxious | 
to the bashaws of Donegal, and no petty 
trick is avoided to seek to inconvenience 
Hence, though he is known to be a 
teetotaler, and that the premises on which 
he was were his cousin's, he was sum- 
moned before the magistrates. The 
trumped-up nature of the charge was 
proved by the admissions of the District 
Inspector that the constables were not re- 
sponsible for the prosecution, but did their 
work under orders from superiors. The 
mean pettifogging methods of the ** author- 
ities’ are to-day what they always were. 
It is a gratification to know that the vic- 
tims of their malignity rise jn the popular 
estimation the more that these gentry an- 
noy them. The summonses were dismissed, | 
and the police warned not to bring such 
frivolous charges in future. 

“ This,” adds the young Irishman, with 
characteristic irony, ‘is the fourth such 
abortive prosecution since last I returned 
home. They are so fond of me that they 
would wish to have me to themselves en- 
tirely.”’ 


This story is told concerning Miss 
Cholmondeley in the London Bookman: 


Some years ago an American journalist 
came to interview the future author of 
“Red Pottage.”’ Miss Cholmondeley suf- 
fered and answered the usual more or less 
impertinent questions, but finally demurred 
at his reques* for a portrait. ‘* Well, Miss 
Cholmondeley,"”’ said he, ‘‘I guess I shall 
be reduced to one of two alternatives. 
Either I shall tell my people on the other 
side to insert with my article one of the 
stock portraits they have in their office— 
and I can assure you that our supply of 
beauties is pretty well exhausted!—or 
shall instruct an artist to go down to the 
village in Shropshire where your father is 
rector, and he will make a sketch of you 
in Hodnet Church while you are singing 
in the choir, at which time, as I can say 
without fear of contradiction, you—are—not 
—looking—at—your—best."" In those days 
Miss Cholmondeley had not the experience 
which has come to her since the publica- 
tion of *' Red Pottage,”’ and I regret to say 
that she immediately produced her photo- 
graph. 

‘Red Pottage,"’ by the way, is now sell- 
ing in its twelfth edition. 








Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has in hand 
two new books which are approaching 
completion. One of these is ‘The Olym- 
pian Nights,” in which a purely human 
being finds himself on Mount Olympus in 
the company of the gods now fallen from 
their high estate and languishing under 
nineteenth century conditions. It will be 
published serially and is in a sense a 
pendant to ‘The Houseboat on the Styx." 
The other work is ‘‘A History of the 
Twentieth Century.”” The latter will be 
published in Harper's Weekly, of which 
Mr. Bangs is now the editor, during the 
last three months of 1900 and the first 
two of 1901. Mr. Bangs is working on his 
opera libretto, in twelve chapters, for Har- 
per’s Magazine. It comprises a_ series 
of interviews with operatic heroes and 
heroines, and will appear at irregular in- 
tervals, the first paper having already been 
published. He has in hand another series 
of essays on the fascinating game of golf. 
There will be a dozen of these essays, the 
first and second having already been 
printed in Harper's Magazine, and the 
others will probably follow at irregular in- 
tervals. In addition to the foregoing Mr. 
Bangs is writing an article for one of the 
leading American monthlies on the most 
popular books of the last five years. 

Mr. George D. Smith, who was a large 
purchaser at the recent sale of the Daly 
library, has for the last fortnight been 
holding in Chicago an exhibition of the 
rarer treasures of the library. Many of 
the most distinctive items, including the 
superb collection of Shakespeare portraits, 
haye been sold in Chicago. This collection, 
which included a fine impression of the por- 
trait from the first folio—specifically stat- 
ed to have been absent by the original Daly 
eatalogue—was purchased for the Newber- 
ry Library. Many London dealers, acting 
for the most part for British collectors, 
have sent in orders for some of the more 
valuable Daly imprints secured by Mr. 
Smith. 


FE. Hough's new romance of the plains, 
“The Girl the Halfway House,” which 
will be publfShed within a fortnight by D. 
Appleton & Co., recalls to mind this at- 
thor’s first essay in literature, when he 
wrote ‘‘ The Story of the Cowboy.”. The 
latter particularly appealed, as well it 
might, to the man who was later to become 
the Governor of this State. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who shows how well he knows 
the cowboy by his volume on the Rough 
Rides, wrote: 

I don’t know when I have read a book 


| known 


| but 


| give 





that I like more than “The Story of the 
Cowboy.” have always been hoping 
against hope that such a book would be 
written, but I had about given it up, and 
there was scant time remaining in which 
any one could write it. At last—thank 
Heaven!—it has been done. Not only is it 


; to my mind a most fascinating book, but I 


think it is as valuable a bit of genuine 
contemporary history as I have yet ex- 
amined, 

genial William F. Cody, 
to American boys and girls 
“ Buffalo Bill,” has written an enthusi- 
astic letter in regard to Mr. William E. 
Smythe's book, ‘The Conquest of Arid 
America."" Nobody will deny that Mr. 
Cody is a critic par excellence on this par- 


The better 


as 


hence there will be found in arid America 
the most prosperous, the healthiest, 


There are millions of people in 


| astern America to-day who know nothing 


are 
The 


of prosperity or independence. They 
the white slaves to their employers. 
independent man, knows no 
his God, will the man who owns 
from 20 to 160 acres of arid America, with 
water which he can turn on with his own 
hands his require it.” 
man,” says Mr. Cody in another place, - is 
more conversant with the great arid West 
than Mr. Smythe, or has labored harder to 
the world the true facts that the 
healthiest and richest part of America in 
climate, soil, minerals, timber, and graz- 
ing lands and beauty in scenery is yet to 
be developed.” 
ing ‘* Buffalo 


who 
be 


as crops 


Bill" in his character of 


critic, contain certain striking suggestions | 
} Which 


have, we believe, a certain value 
for speculation that is hardly literary. 





a Bock for Summer 


Reading. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your special number devoted to books 
for Summer reading why not suggest to 
your readers the poems of Horace, which 
unite an intimate and charming knowledge 
of town and country, the world and soli- 
tude, to a degree that can be paralleled— 
where? The first gentleman of the Au- 
gustan Age, the most popular private citi- 
zen of the metropolis of the world at its 
heyday, Q. Horatius Flaccus, wrote from the 
heart of the old world straight to the heart 
of the new. In his villa, near town, in his 
Sabine retreat far from the turmoil of im- 
perial life, in the splendid city mansion of 
Maecenas, in the esteem and .dmiration of 
the Emperor himself, Horace knew and en- 
joyed all that life afforded. His grace of 
style, candid perception, genuine manli- 
ness, and love of beauty, whether sylvan 
or modish, mark him a figure apart from 
the crowd of authors, ancient or modern. 
His wit, his philosophy, his correct taste 
in wine and women, his careful avoidance 
of grossness in the pleasures of the table, 
his delicate self-restraint in an age of in- 
dulgence, make him a fit companion for 
the leisure hours of the most fastidious 
readers. The fountain of Bandusia, the 
hoary oaks of Ustica, the hillsides of Ly- 
caeus call us away from the cares of this 
workaday world as powerfully and as poet- 
ically to-day as two thousand years ago. 
The members of the Horace Club look to 
your “One Hundred Books for Summer 
Reading "’ with confidence. 

JOHN PAUL BOCOCK. 
No. 391 West End Avenue, New York, June 
3, 1900, 

Horace is always with us. Unfortunately 
he cannot go into THe SaTuRDAY REVIEW’'s 
list of next week owing to the restriction 
of the list to books of the past year and a 
half, THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW, however, 
seizes this opportunity to recommend him 
—a week in advance of the others—and 
hopes this may be satisfactory to Mr. Bo- 
cock, 


Horace as 


The Princeton List as a Guide. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Kindly publish an answer to the following 
in your SATURDAY Review: Which books by 
standard authors do you consider of such 
importance that they should be read by 
every young man? Is the Princeton list 
printed last Saturday a fair representation 
of what should be read by both the college 
student and the ordinary reader? What 
course of reading would you recommend a 
young man to pursue in order to obtain the 
following results: 1. A knowledge of things 
in general; that is, the ability to converse 
upon subjects of general interest in educat- 
ed circles. 2. The acquiring of the ability 
to think for yourself and have your own 
opinions about certain things which pre- 
sent themselves, %. To quicken the imag- 
ination and perception of things described 
and read about. Thanking you in advance 
for whatever answer you may give. 

E. J. 8. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 4, 1900. 

‘lhe Princeton list having been compiled 
with advice from five professors in that 
university, may well be recommended to 
our correspondent. 


“College Readers” — A Cry of 


Alarm. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

[ have read your table of readers in 
Princeton University. You seem to be sur- 
prised that the percentage of readers is so 
small, but I doubt if it is even as large 
as is represented. Any one who has been 
through a high school has learned enough 
about the history of English literature to 
say he has read Boswell's “ Life of John- 
son’ and Addison's “ Spectator” without 
fear of contradiction. These two items lead 


the sections of biography and essays. But 
1 doubt if there is any person living who 
ever read either of the works entire. 

In talking with a book dealer a short time 
since as to what classes his customers 
mostly belonged to he said that as a gen- 
eral thing college graduates never read a 





| the story is itself 
| I predict a grand success,” 


master | 


**No | 


These words, besides show- | 








THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT 
OF VIEW. 

E issue to-day an unusually 

interesting novel, “The 

Heart’s Highway,” which 


represents the first historical romance 
from the pen of our most famous 


| authoress, Miss Mary E. Wilkins. 


There are many signs that if pop- 


| ular appreciation will bring it about 


this will not be the /ast work Mss 


| Wilkins will do in this field. For 


ticular subject. He says that “fifty years | instance, the artist who illustrated 
| it writes ust 

and | 
| Sturdiest race of people on the face of the | 
| globe. 


‘Tam sorry that we were so rushed with 
this work: I should have liked so much to 
make it as sympathetic in its iliustrations as 
if lam any kind of judge 


It's a charming tale of Virginia in 
the 17th century, with plenty of 
dramatic feeling and romantic 
charm, but with more character 
drawing than usual in a work of 
this class. (Over five thousand 
copies ordered before publication. 
$1.50.) 


wt wo »* 

ULIAN RALPH, the well-known 
author and correspondent, writes 
as follows regarding “ Besieged 

by the Boers,” a diary of events dur- 
ing the siege of Kimberley, by Dr. 
E. Oliver Ashe, surgeon of the Kim- 
berley Hospital, out to-day, (30 pict- 
utes, $1.25): 


‘The diary is in reality a very long letter, and 
so the public will get—as it got from Pepys’ 
‘ Diary,’—the full charm of a free-and-easy, hu- 
man, wholly frank and artless story of an act- 
ive and manly man’s experiences at a great cri- 
sis. Let no editor or publisher tell you it is 
crude, for I know that it will stand alone and 
will last as long as men care to read of life 
under queer, untoward, and extraordinary condi- 
tions. It is frank, human and gossipy, fair, 
fearless, and true; it will be sure to have a 
good sale, for it is free and fresh as the air 


on the veldt.”* 
ad Fd fd 


OR nearly half a century Her- 
bert Spencer has been perhaps 
the leading figure in the 

field of contemporary philosophical 
thought and work, and his recently 
completed “System of Synthetic 
Philosophy” is the monumental 
contribution of our time to the liter- 
ature of philosophy. Under the title 
“Spencer and Spencerism” Hector 
Macpherson, editor of The Edin- 
burgh Ebening News, gives the first 
authorized account of his system. 
While in no sense a biography, it 
presents the man and his work more 
completely than has been done hith- 
erto. ($1.25 net.) 
ad md md 
T isn’t often that a work in popu- 
lar science which has been on the 
market nearly three years sells at 
the rate of 300 copies a week. Yet 
Neltje Blanchan’s “Bird Neigh- 
bors” has been ordered to the extent 
of 1,500 copies since the Ist of May. 
This splendid volume, with its 52 
lifelike pictures, (declared by John 
Burroughs to be as effective for-the 
bird lover as those of Audubon or 
Wilson,) was the pioneer of our Na- 
ture study books with colored plates, 
and is now in its twenty-fifth 


thousand. ($2.00.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 
34 Union Square East, New York. 


book after leaving school, and that among 
a certain number of shoemakers, machin- 
ists, bookkeepers, and clerks in stores there 
would be found a greater number of book 
readers and book buyers than among the 
same number of college graduates. 

In your published list of readers, takin 
the total of the ftve columns, there are 1 
per cent. of the 626 who ever read Thack- 
eray's ‘Lectures on the Georges,"” and 
about the same number who read the same 
author's “ English Humorists.”” The ques- 
tion is, What is the use of spending such 
vast sums of money on college and univer- 
sity education to produce such results? It 
seems that where a student has any ability 
at all, it is turned in the direction of ac- 
quiring knowledge to enable him to make 
a barrel of money. The geactenl part of 
life is all well and good, but is the whole 
object of our boasted educational system to 
turn out the greatest race of intellectual 
sharks on which the world ever 
* New York, June 14, 1900. 


ED.% 































Wild Flowers and the Insects that 
Visit -Them. * 

The author of this very beautiful book 
has read widely and well, and in preparing 
@ popular guide to the wild flowers, in 
general plan not unlike Mrs. Dana's suc- 
cessful little “How to Know the Wild 
Flowers,” she has included in her text 
brief accounts of the relationship existing 
between the various species and the m- 
sects upon which they depend and which 
Gepend upon them for life and reproduc- 
tion. This kind of a. popular flower book 
has lorg been wanting in America, de- 
spite the lectures and individual articles 
of modern popular scientists, and should 
be heartily welcomed as furthering the 
kind of botanical study by which plants 
are known as living things with infinitely 
interesting histories and habits, to observe 
which neither Latin nor herbarium is 
needed. The pleasure Darwin took in ob- 
serving the ways of insects in Brazil may 
be shared by any boy or girl in any field 
or park or city yard, but not one in a 
thousand will seek such pleasure without 
the suggestion and help of friends or 
books. “Study the mechanism of one of 
our common orchids or milkweeds, that are 
adjusted with such gnarvelous delicacy to 
the length of a bee’s tongue or of @ but- 
terfly’s leg; learn why so many flowers 
have sticky calices or protective hairs; 
why the skunk cabbage, purple trillium, 
and carrion flower emit a fetid odor while 
other flowers, especially the white or pale 
yellow night bloomers, charm with their 
delicious breath; see if you cannot discover 
why the immigrant daisy already whitens 
our fields with descendants as numerous 
as the sands of the seashore, whereas you 
may tramp a whole day without finding a 
single native lady’s slipper. What of the 
sundew that not only catches insects, but 
secretes gastric juice to digest them? 
What of the bladderwort, in whose inflat- 
ed traps tiny crustaceans are imprisoned, 
or the pitcher plant, that makes soup of 
its guests? Why are gnats and flies seen 
about certain flowers, bees, butterflies, 
moths, or humming birds about others, 
each visitor choosing the restaurant most 
to his liking?"’ Such problems as these 
the author of the present volume sets be- 
fore her readers, and if their interest is not 
awakened by the simple, untechnical lan- 
guage of her descriptions and the suggest- 
ive directions she gives toward further 
knowledge they may as well make up their 
minds that the spoils of nature are not for 
them 

The book has an index of the plant fami- 
lies represented, of scientific names, and 
of English names. The illustrations are 
between seventy and eighty in number, are 
taken from the living plant, and are part 
of them in color and part of them in black 
and white. ‘The color process is not adapt- 
ed to the most delicate results, and in some 
of the plates the mistake has been madc 
of giving flowers of pale tints and subtle 
gradations a background so heavy andl 


opaque as to destroy the characteristic ef- 


fect. The arbutus for this reason is made 
much less attractive than the mountain 
laurel shown on the same page. For the 


black and white illustrations, however, one 
can have nothing but praise. Not only Is 
the effect of grace and natural growth 
rendered truly, but the artistic choice of 
effective groups and individual sprays has 
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} red, 


| leaf will show a single spot of crimson, a 
dark red bears a single lobe of rose-pink, 
The next will have a patchwork of yellow 

} and purple and searlet, like a palette set 

| for a sunset picture Sometime a single 

| branch will turn bright scarlet, while all } 
the rest of the tree remains green. * * # 
| Certain trees always turn yellow, others 

}always turn red, while there are others 

| which vary with changing conditions, 

| Miss Keeler explains that the color of 


| out the 
| the 
| the 


| ests 
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were we able to recognize at once, and ac- 
curately, the flowers, ferns, birds, or trees 
to be seen on all sides of us. A few years 
ago such knowledge was obtainable in two 
ways only, by thorough study and.hard 
work on our own parts, or by the sort of 
intuitive knowledge which comes to those 
whose entire Mfe is passed in the open. 
The latter class, as would be expected, is 
tut small; but now we have a third class 
to whom accurate and easily understood 
guides to these subjects are offered, from 
which, thanks to the hard work of others, 
we may gain a sufficiently clear knowledge 
of the common aspects of nature all about 
us. We may form some idea of the im- 
mense amount of work involved—the seem- 
ingly simple results of which are at our dis- 
posal—when we glance at Miss Keeler’s 
acknowledgment of indebtedness not only 
to a long Hst of authorities and textbooks, 
but also to personal help from many per- 
sons, and above all trom Prof. Charles 8. 
Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum. 

The contents of this extremely valuable 
handbook, briefly sketched, are as follows: 
First, a list of trees, genera and species, 
both the botanical and common names 
being given, as well as page reference to 
detailed description; next, a list of the 
illustrations, consisting of 180 full-page 
plates from photographs of leaves, fruiting 
eprays, tree trunks, &c., as well us numer- 
ous text cuts, showing the structure of 
buds, blossoms, &c. The next feature is an 
accurate guide to the trees, classified un- 
der leaf forms, the author reminding us 
that the typical leaves of a species are to 
be found on mature trees only; the leaf- 
lets of a compound leaf being distinguish- 
able from simple leaves by the absence of 
leafbuds from the base of their stems. 
No leaf guide has been thought necessary 
for conifers, it having been decided that 
differences would be sufficiently shown by 
the illustrations. The main portion of the 
book, embracing about 500 pages, is de- 
voted to detailed descriptions, with many 
interesting illustrations of the various 
trees, grouped under the two general divi- 
sions of dicotyledons and gymnospermae. 
This portion of the book is followed by an 
interesting and valuable chapter on the 
form and structure of roots, stems, leaves, 
flowers, and fruit; in turn succeeded by a 
glossary of botanical terms, and by in- 
dexes both of the Latin and common 
names of the trees described, so that it 
might seem almost impossible to be unable 
to find at a glance the main subjects cov- 
ered by the scope of the book. 


of course, for purely reference 
purposes, the maim interest of the book 
for tree-lovers will be found to lie in its 
detailed descriptions. The maple family, for 
instance, is very fuily described and dif- 
ferentiated; eight clearly marked varieties 
being shown, while seven full-page plates 
and many text cuts exhibit leaf-forms and 
the differences in keys. The maple-key 
heing as distinguishing a mark of this fam- 
ily as is the acorn that of the oak; the 
chief characteristic of all maple-keys being 
a sort of double-winged seed, which form is 
nicely calculated to carry these seeds some 
little distance from the parent tree. 

As each tree is taken up for description, 
we find a short opening paragraph as to 
the height of such tree, the formation of 
its trunk and brancnes, its root-form, and 
the sort of soil and position most favorable 
to its development, as well as the locality 
in which it is most commonly found. Next 
come accurate botanical descriptions, such 
one would expect to find in any botani- 
textbook. So much for technical de- 
seription, which, vatuable as it is, ts far 
exceeded in interest by the descriptive 
which follows—often headed by ex- 
traets from our poets and nature-lovers re- 
ferring to the tree in question. 


Except, 


as 
eal 


The sugar maple, for instance, is prefaced 
by a long extract from Edith Thomas, fol- 
lowed by Miss Keeler in four pages of de- 
scription of this beautiful tree, from which 


the following may be given as showing the 


fullness of her description: 

The sugar maple ranks among the fin 
est of American forest trees. It is both 
useful and beautiful. When young its full, 
leafy head is often a pure oval. In the 
forest it frequently rises 70 feet without 
a branch, and spreads its leaves to the 
sunlight 120 feet above its base. When 


growing in the open, it sometime 
into a great cylindrical column, 
its head becomes a broad dome. * * * 
Much of the splendor of our radiant for- 
in early Autumn is due to this brilliant 
coloring of the sugar maple. It glows in 
which deepens into crimson, it flames 
that darkens into orange. These 
leave will show colors as pure 
us any on the finest porcelain; a dark green 


: develops 
sometimes 


in yellow 
wonderful 


Autumn leaves is not dependent upon frost, 
as is often claimed, but upon the preceding 
Summer, which, if dry, will result in dull 
tints, the most extreme bDrilliancy 
ing the wettest Summers. 


follow- 
She also points 
two great problems connected with 
leaf-fall of deciduous being 
reason for this coloring, and, 
how it is possible for leaves to fall, 


trees; one 
gorgeous 
again 
leaving behind them no open wounds; giv- 
ing us a long extract from one of the lead- 
ing biologists of the day, D. T. MacDougal, 


| as to what morphological and physiological 


made of the excellent reproductions pict- 
ures to be cherished by any lover of flow- 
ers. The order of arrangement has been 
made according to color, this method af- 
fording the least confusion to the begin- 
ner, aS Mrs. Dana's book has adequately 
proved. 

How to Know Our Native Trees.* 

Miss Harriet Keeler, who is a well-known 
authority on the subject, has prepared a 
well-written ind thoroughly interesting 
Look on the subject of our native trees, 
which are so fully and interestingly de- 
scribed a to make their identification 
€ \ The cope of the book is broad 
enough to include all the principal varieties 
of fore trees, naturalized as well as na- 
tive, in a section of country extending 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky 
M ntains, and from Canada to the north- 
ern boundaries of the Southern States. Be- | 
eid strictly indigenous trees, the book 
embrace ch well-known foreign varieties 
a the horsechestnut, Lombardy poplar, 
ailanthus, and sycamore maple, which we 
may claim as completely naturalized. The 
plan of the present book is admirable, and 
should make it an invaluable aid to all 
who are interested in our beautiful Ameri- 
can trees, it 1uthor aiming to appeal to 
three distinct classes: 

To amateur botanists who desire a 
more extended and accurate deseription of 
trees than is given by the botanical text- 
bo in or f u 

s1 eral public as habit- 
wally r fields and woods; or whose 
love life has led them to Summer 
homes in hill country or along the sea- 
shore or whose daily walks lead them 
through our city parks and open common 

To all those that feel that their enjoy 
ment of outdoor life would be distinctly 
finer sel were they able easily to deter- 
mine the names of the tree 

Theee are probably very few of us who 
would not feel that the interest of our 
walks or drives was greatly heightened 
*NATURE’S GARDEN: An Aid to Knowledge of 

Our Will Flowers and Their Insect Visitors 

With colored plate ind many other illustra 
tions photographed ditrectl from nature by 
Henry Troth and A. R. Dugmore. Text by 
Neltje Blanchan New York Doubleday, 
Pave & Co low 

®OUR NATIVE TREES AND HOW TO IDEN- 

TIFY THEM A *opular Study of T 

Habits and Their Peculiariti By Ha 

L. Keeler. With 178 Illustrations from 

togxraphs and 162 [llustrations from Draw- 

ins Crown 8Svo, 1900. New York: Charles 

Beribner's Sons. §2 net 


changes produce these results, 


The value of a book of this character is 
not only: enhanced by its numerous illus- 
trations, but positively dependent upon 


them; those In the present volume being of 
and the book, which 
dedicated to the memory of two beautiful 
“Phyllis and Nicholas, my loving 
through field and wood,” 
one which should add new interest to the 


unusual interest; 


companions 
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coming Summer for many to whom nature 
is practically a sealed book, as well as 
heighten the pleasure of others to whom 
she has long been dear. 





Homes and Habits of Birds.* 


A more satisfactory book on birds has, 
perhaps, never been offered at so small a 
price. If the first five chapters could be 
printed 4: pamphlet form and circulated 
among the schools in the Spring of the 
year, the occupations of the Summer vaca- 
tion might be changed for a large number 
of boys and girls who would otherwise arm 
themselves with their cameras and imper- 
fectly record utterly useless and uninter- 
esting “scenes.” In his introduction Mr. 
Dugmore makes a vigorous plea for the 
study of bird life. To cage them is at least 
better, he holds, than to kill them, and the 
laws that exist in some States against keep- 
ing native song birds in captivity do harm 
as well as good by preventing any intimate 
knowledge of the habits and attractions 
of common birds. If a caged bird is well 
taken care of, there is no reason to suppose 
it uncomfortable or unhappy, and caging 
affords the only means of studying the re- 
markable individuality possessed by dif- 
ferent members of the same species. ‘* That 
each bird has a character peculiar to itself 
may be doubted by some,” he says, “‘ but 
I have never seen two individuals showing 
the same peculiarities. Two rose-breasted 
grosbeaks that have been reared together 
from the same nest, and are now eighteen 
months old, are different in almost every 
way. One is intensely jealous and objects 
to attention being paid to any other bird; 
the other seems not to know what jealousy 
means. One wants to sleep at night, the 
other keeps up a perpetual jumping from 
perch to perch until all hours. The female 
(who has most of-the bad traits) never lets 
her mate have any little tit-bit in the way 
of food; no matter how much she has, she 
immediately seizes whatever is given to her 
better-natured companion. So it is with 
all the other birds; one will be naturaily 
wild and timid, another knows no fear; one, 
though tame, cannot endure being touched; 
another, like a bluebird I have, wants to 
be handled most of the time, and is quite 
content if allowed to sit quietly (and go to 
sleep) inside a partly closed hand.”’ 


Deprecating altogether the collecting of 
birds’ eggs for the mere zest of collecting, 
Mr. Dugmore devotes a chapter to direc- 
tions for making collections of genuine 
value, dwelling on the necessity for full and 
accurate notes made on the spot and from 
personal observation. The use of the cam- 
era in recording the habits of birds and the 
appearance of their nests is brought out 
in a very interesting and suggestive way, 
with careful descriptions of the author's 
own experiments. How ingenious some of 
these have been will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extract: ‘‘ Occasionally,” he says, 
“it is desirable to take a photograph of the 
old bird on the nest, but this is by no 
means easy. The camera should be ar- 
ranged and focused on the nest while the 
parent bird is away, taking care to remove 
the leaves or twigs that would be out of 
focus in the immediate foreground. The in- 
strument must be concealed to some extent 
by leaves and twigs, and f&e operator will 
have to take pains to see that nothing in- 
terferes with the working of the shutter. A 
long tube must be substituted for the short 
and either large bulb or, if con- 
venient, a bicycle hand pump, will answer 
the purpose admirably. In this way I have 
made time exposurés with the camera fast- 
to the higher of a tree, 
where the shade made it neces®ary to give 
a five-second exposure, and I found that 
the branch shook tf I stood on it. Once a 
tube nearly forty feet long was used, and 
with the aid of a bicycle pump I got 
excellent picture,” 


one, a 


ened branches 


an 


The illustrations reproduced from Mr. 
Dugmore's photographs justify all the 
pains taken to procure them. They are ad- 


mirably clear and beautiful, and show the 
birds, in a way to 
bring out characteristics frequently ignored 
and difficult to observe. One delightful 
picture represents a ridiculous little yellow- 
billed twenty-four hours be 
leaving its nest, showing how the feathers 
of the cuckoo, unlike those of other birds, 


as well as their nests, 


cuckoo fore 


instead of breaking through their envel- 
ope gradually, remained sheathed and 
finely pointed until the day before the birds 
leave the nest. This interesting bit of in- 


Mr 
compensation 


Dugmore considers 
for left the cuckoo 
when found them, and he 
his readers to follow his example 
if they by persistent visit- 
nests and of the indispensable 
note book, contribute genuinely important 
data to the knowledge of" birds during the 
breeding season, a season somewhat 
lected in the works of ornithologists 
A brief chapter of hints on the rearing 
and keeping of birds in captivity is added 
to the introductory portion of the book, 
a list of the approximate dates when 
birds begin to nest in the vicinity of New 
York precedes the classified list of birds 
and their nests, which is arranged to help 
the ordinary unscientific person in a study 
of endless interest. Certainly, of all the 
nature books” published this season, 
is better adapted to its end than this 
The pub- 
announce that it will be sent post- 
any address, on approval, to be 
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unique and fascinating vol™#®me. 
lishers 
paid to 


*BIRD HOMES. The Nests and Eggs and Breed- 
ing Habits of the Land Birds Breeding tn the 
Fastern United Ste with Hints on the 
Rearing and Photographing of Young Birds. 
By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Illustrated with 
photographs from nature by the author. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 1900, 


$2. 












paid for if satisfactory, or returned ff not 
wanted, a system devised for the accom- 
modation of out-of-town buyers. 





Lilian Whiting’s Books. 


The publication of “ Kate Field: A Rec- 
ord,” and “A Study of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,’”’ the two latest books by Lilian 
Whiting, make up the traditionally mystic 
number of seven works that have appeared 
from her pen since her initial volume, “ The 
World Beautiful,” was issued in the Au- 
tumn of 1894. Dr. Benjamin Howard, F. R. 
S., says of the new work: “ This blography 
of Miss Field, whom I knew well in Lon- 
don and Paris, is the most fascinating work 
I have seen in all the literatyre of biog- 
raphy. It is absolutely unique in form and 
quality, and no man or woman can read it, 
without being the bétter for the lefty ideal 
of life it holds, which is never yet obtruded 
upon the reader.” 

In the early Summer of 1898 the Boston 
house of Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., pur- 
chased the entire stock of the Roberts Broth- 
ers’ Publishing House, and thus Miss Whit- 
ing’s books, like all the literature of that 
house, came into the hands of Little, Brown 
& Co. To all Miss Whiting’s works they at 
once gave completely new dress from artis- 
tic designs. Her books are published simul- 
taneously in London and Boston, and her 
English and Continental public is a factor 
of constantly enlarging significance in her 
work, apublic that extends also to Australia, 
where, in Melbourne, her books are rather 
largely in demand. The London Academy, 
in a criticism on “ The World Beautiful,” 
said: ‘Miss Whiting is clearly of that 
growing band of men and women who be- 
lieve that an awakening of the human soul, 
attended by the acquisition of new psychic 
powers, already enjoyed by the few, is the 
gift which the future holds for the children 
of men."’ 


When a series of prose essays has ap- 
proached a sale of a hundred thousand vol- 
umes it may not be amiss to inquire as to 
what is the author’s specific aim, and to 
what degree this aim is fulfilled in the 
work. In these ‘‘ World Beautiful” vol- 
umes the simplicity of style makes the 
writer’s aim transparent—the evident inten- 
tion to present the truth that the kingdom 
of heaven is not a locality but a condition, 
and that it depends entirely on one’s self to 
live in it, now and here. The interpretation 
ot the two worlds, the Seen and the Un- 
seen, is a vital point in all these books. 

Opening either of the three volumes of 
“The World Beautiful" series, and the 
collection of verses entitled ‘‘ From Dream- 
land Sent,” one beholds the idealist and the 
poet. But in “ After Her Death” he sees 
the scientist as well. Miss Whiting is by 
no means a Spiritualist in the sense that 
has brought the term into disrepute. For 
all her psychic theories and experiences 
she not only courts, but commands, the 
most thorough investigation of the world's 
ablest scientists. 

Miss Whiting’s verse has its best claim 
™ its voicing a vivid perception of the cloge 
relations of the spirit world to our own and 


faith. In the following sonnet, entitled 
** Anchorage,"’ she has touched her highest 
note: 


When life is dark, and love and light seem 
gone; ® 
When the resounding storms around me 
rage; 
There falls upon me, fair as rose of dawn, 
Thy heaven-won peace, lent for mine 
ancnorace 


Oh, Love! if thou the rose, and I the thorn 

















may wear 
If thou the Gladness, I the Sorrow share— 
Then e’en the bitterness were sweet to 
taste; 
Then e'en the Wilderness of want and 
waste 
I fain would know, content to bear my part 
Of the Worki’s burdens; since for thee, 
Sweetheart, 
The Chri sweet peace, in which thou 
halt a e, 
While I, without the keep this Christ- 
mastide! 
Nor shall I faint for lack of wage; 
Thy joy, Beloved, is mine anchorage 
There is no form of Miss Whiting’s work 
to which she is more devoted than that of 
press correspon lence A Wisconsin writer, 
Mr. R. 8S. Rogers, says of her weekly let- 
ters to The Chicago Inter Ocean: “ All of 
Miss Whiting's letters are inspiring, up- 
lifting. They contain the latest news (not 
gossip) from the ‘ Hub,’ embodying terse 
but appreciative criticisms of Mterature, 
art, the drama, opera, the Lowell Institute 
lectures—in fact, everything that pertains 
to the higher life. * * * She also ace 
quaints us with the latest theories and dis- 
coveries in psychology bearing upon mat- 
ters of present interest.” 


For many years Miss Whiting has made 





her home at the Hotel Brunswick, in Bos- 
ton, on Copley Square, where the new 
Public Library, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
and Trinity Church are situated. Her lit- 
tle rooms are book-lined and made inter- 
esting with various gifts or souvenirs, as 
a bust of Victor Hugo, given by the sculp- 
tor himself, the great Rodin of Paris; the 
clasped hands of Robert and Elizabeth 


Browning, a gift from Harriet Hosmer, and 


other gifts from Miss Josephine Locke, 
Kate Field, fF. Walter Callender, one from 
Mile. Rosa Bonheur, a carbon print 


(Braun’s) reproduction of one of her land- 
scapes, which Miss Whiting particularly 
admiréd when passing the day with Mlle. 
tonheur at her chateau near Fontaine- 


bleau’ There is also a portrait of Walter 
Savage Landor, painted expressly for Kate 
Iield, and by her request has come into 


Miss Whiting’s 

Miss Whiting confesses herself a devotee 
of Boston, and holds it a precious privilege 
to live in the midst of its noble, refined, 
and most interesting social life. She has 
not, like many women, sacrificed her heart 
to her mind, but insists that ‘* the one su- 
preme good of life lies in sympathetic com- 
panionships, loves, and friendships,” and 


possession. 
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that all else seems to her “ purely incident- 
al.” She says: ‘ My life is full of the pre- 
cious privilege of meeting and knowing 
those whom we all revere as the makers 
and molders of our th6ught.”’ Miss Whiting 
has recently been making her third tour 
abroad, She passed the Winter in home. 


Photographs of Birds.* 


One of the most charming of recent 
books relating to pastimes in the open air 
is ‘ Bird Studies with a Camera," by Prof. 
F. M. Chapman, assistant curator of verte- 
brate zodlogy in the American Museum of 
Natural History. The pictures are of ex- 
traordinary interest apart from their use- 
fulness to students of ornithology. Some 
of them are remarkable examples of what 
can be accomplished with a camera by a 
specialist in his proper field, The photog- 
raphy of living birds in their natural sur- 
roundings is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin. The bird photographer needs a special 
outtit and careful training The art has 
not yet reached its perfect development, 
and one of the.objects of this book is to 
shorten the experimental stage of the study 
of birds with the camera by 
with account of the result 
Chapman's own experiences, 
tions asked by his fellow 
same field 

Bird photography, as he views it, means 
“the use of the an aid in de- 
picting the life histories of birds.’"’ With 
the proper employment of the camera, the 
pen is not needed to describe the haunts, 
nesting eggs, and appearance and 
development of the young of birds. The 
adult bird, in rest or motion, brooding its 
eggs or caring for its young, can be photo- 
graphed by the patience and 
ingenuity. Prof. Chapman has to show 
s50me amazing examples, among his pic- 
tures, of his own patience and Ingenuity in 
this respect. He used to be a sportsman, 
and was, doubtless, a dead shot, but he 
avers that ‘there is a fascination about 
the hunting of wild animals with a camera 
as far ahead of the pleasure to be derived 
from their pursuit with a shotgun or rifle 
as the sport found in shooting quail is su- 
perior to that of breaking clay pigeons."’ 

The outfit of the bird photographer is 
not necessarily expensive. Most of Prof. 
Chapman's work has been done with one 
costing about $30. His instructions to be- 
ginners as to lenses, plates, adjustable 
miniatures, iconoscopes, shutters, and 
blinds,. must be studied directly from the 
book. They could not be coherently sum- 
marized in a newspaper notice. So, also, 
his advice as to photographing methods 
must be left to persons who feel the need 
of that advice sufficiently to seek it at first 
hand. There it is, clear and sensible, with 
every point aptly illustrated. 


answering, 
of Prof. 
many 
workers in 


an 
ques- 
the 


camera as 


sites, 


exercise of 


Having finished his more or less techni- 
cal introduction, Prof. Chapman begins the 
record of his studies at home, with some 
admirable plates of house sparrows, juncos, 
and chickadees. He made the acquaintance 
of a large and reasonably comely family of 
chickadees living in a white birch near En- 
glewood about a year ago, and sets forth 
here, in word and picture, most intimate 
particulars of their family life. He met a 
least bittern on Otter Lake, Cayuga Coun- 
ty, and reveals to us its family, its manner 
of living, and its daily habits. Herons he 
found within twenty miles of the City Hall, 
and some of his studies of swallows were 
made on the Hackensack Meadows. 
which 

islands at 


on the 
end of 


Terns, 
two gull 
Long Island, are only found 
islets off the Massachusetts 
Chapman studied them at 
Great Guil Island before the beginning ol 
the building of the fortifications scared 
them away, and afterward found a colony 
of them on the Weepeckets in Buzzard's 
Bay, near Wood's Hole, Up in Canada he 
has many pleasant 
hours on the bird rocks of 
with the herring gulls, 
pelicans, corncrakes, and guille- 
The book is written in a charmingly 
a touch of pedantry, 


used to be prolific 
the eastern 
to-day on 
Prof. 
range 


coast. 


close on 


passed and profitable 


the St. Law- 
rence 
brown 
mots. 
intimate way, without 


and is delightful reading. 


gannets, 


The Last Hundred Years.* 


| portraits of many distinguished men. 


development, and record the sublimest tri- | 
umphs of divine intention.”’ 

The divisions the author makes are in a 
certain measure arbitrary ones. He begins 
with the “ Age of Napoleon,” and concludes | 
with that of Edison. Treating of Bismarck, 
the German Chancellor is designated as the 
last example of the ‘single man power.” 
It is not always wise to be overprophetic. 
Anyhow, most of us are inclined to agree 
with Mr. Benjamin Kidd, who believes that 
the reign of democracy haS set in and for- 
ever. 

Mr. Brooks has not forgotten the literary | 
elements which play no unimportant part | 
in the movement of the nineteenth century. 
The book is handsomely illustrated with 
copies of celebrated pafntings the 
The 
work may be recommended as particularly | 





and 


fitted for the reading of young people. 


A Worl’’s Year Book for 1899. 


“The International Year Book” is all | 
that it claims to and it must have a 
place in every well found library. The year 
1899 gave the editors abundant material on | 
which to work, and made the demands | 
upon their attention pretty severe. Many 
important topics came up ir international 
and foreign affairs. The war in the Trans- 
vaal alone called for considerable work. 
There were The Hague conference, 
the Alaska boundary question, the Fash- 
oda affair, the new international status of 
Japan, the Anglo-Russian arrangement in 
China, and the Dreyfus affair. New men 
have come into prominence and others have 
added to the distinction already theirs. 

The book contains articles on Roberts, 
Buller, Rhodes, and President Kriger, 
while there are also sketches of Lawton, 
Joubert, Moody, Ingersoll, and others. The 
important discoveries made in the depart- 
ment of archaeology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, engineering, medicine, geology, 
chemistry, botany, and physics are also 
described. New books and plays also come 
in for suitable mention. Important experi- 
ments in municipal Government are re- 
counted, and the volume in general well 
fills its purpose of being a supplement 
to the principal encyclopedias, ‘The book 
is something more than a mere record of 
facts, for it discusses the salient features of 
the year's history, and presents both sides 
of debated questions. There are thirteen 
valuable maps and many instructive illus- 
trations, 


be, 


also 





Mr. Stead on the Passion Play.” 

‘The Crucifixion’ is the title of a new 
gospel by Mr. William T. Stead, whose au- 
dacity and bad taste do not seem to dimin- 
ish with years. Perhaps Mr. Stead is a 
wholly sincere man, and his statement that 
the Catholic Church, like the jour- 
nalism,'' adopted sensational methods 
early in its existence for the sake of get- 
ting at the hearts of the multituue, must 
be taken as an indication of his belief in 
the utility of his own noisy methods. For 
Mr. Stead intends to be very kind to the 
Roman Catholic Church in this book, and 
his own methods are certainly those of the 
most sensational kind of journalism, It 
must not be assumed, however, just 
cause Mr. Stead thinks so, that the Cath- 
Church is now or ever was “ sensa- 
tional.’’ Mr. Stead is fond of thinking odd 


“new 


be 
olic 


things. 

“The Crucifixion" is a report of the per- 
formance of the Passion Play at Ober-Am- 
mergau, written in popular contemporane- 
ous English as if it were a report of actual 
occurrences before the eye of the reporter. 
Thus it becomes in a new, 
and, one would say, a superfluous gospel. 
But Mr. Stead believes it to be a fine thing. 
Because he was once in the felon’s dock, as 
feels that he 

position of the Divine 
Pilate better than other 
Mr. Stead, indeed, goes so far 
us to draw a comparison belween himself 
and the Protagonist of the Passion Play, 
which must strike his most uppreciative 
reader as novel. 

The body of the book is not Irreverent. 
lt must be borne in mind, however, that 
the Passion as they represent it at Ober- 
Ammergau is a dramatization in which, for 
the sake of the definite representation, 


measure a 


unjustly accused, he 
comprehends the 


Prisoner before 


he says, 


people can. 
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THE BATH COMEDY. 


- et exw in — 
WHAT BOOK WAS 

“The fantasy is of the daintiest, the 
humor is of the sunniest,. * * * A 


beautiful book, beautifully written.” 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“ 


“Bright, graceful and exceedingly koely 
the style witly.”’—BALTIMORE HERALD. 


* Jovial and spirited; permeated, more- 
over, with the real eighteenth century 
flavor.”’"—THE OUTLOOK. 


“ Agnes and Egerton Castle have given us 
a thoroughly delicious shock. * * * Sug- 
gests the fine animal spirits, the unfathng 
maschief and rollicking wit of Sbertdan. 
The result ts a pure Itterary deh gbt.”— 
MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 


**It is as blithe asa May day when the 
heart is young. * * * It is impossible 
to convey the sprightliness and humor of 
the book in review. It must be read for 
itself.’’— PHILADELPHIA EVENING TELEGRAPH. 


“A right merry tale * © * The 
narrative 1s breathless in tts tnterest, and 
yet so witty and pohshed that perusal becomes 
a double pleasure. Light and bright and 
entertaining and invested with the hlerary 
graces must be the verdict upon this book.""— 
DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


A NOVEL 


BY 


AGNES AND 
.GERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of 


“The Pride of Jennico,” 


“The Light of Scarthey,” Ete, 


EVER BETTER RECEIVED? 


“Has plenty of sparkle and movement, 
holding the reader’s attention and compell- 
ing his laughter. * * * The story 
reminds the reader irresistibly of Thack- 
eray. It is a good piece of work and 
excellent light reading for a summer after- 
noon or evening.”” — BROOKLYN DAILY 
EAGLE. 

* So beautiful in tts cover and typography 
that it attracts the reader at once. * * * 
A sparkling, dancing story, * * © Like 
one of Watteau's pictures—gay, artificial, 
yet delightful It ts a delightful, book.’ — 
BuFFALO_ EXPRESS. 

“‘Sprightly, polished and amusing. 
* * * Varied, brilliant and intensely in- 
teresting.’”,—ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT AND 
CHRONICLE. 

“* The Pride of Fennico’ was until recently 
bis masterpiece. * * * He bas now done 
something even better in ‘ The ‘Bath Com- 
edy,’ ’’—NEW YORK HERALD. 

“ The author of ‘ The School for Scan- 
dal’ might have written it and his reputa- 
tion not have suffered seriously thereby. 
It is one of those delightful books which 
Agnes and Egerton Castle seem to be able 
to write either singly or in collaboration. 
* * * Artistic and dainty.””-—CHICAGO 
TIMES- HERALD. 


Size 324x7% inches, 315 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postage paid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


Philip Winwood 


A Sketch of the Domestic History of an American Captain in the War 


of Independence; 


Embracing Events that Occurred between and during 


the Years 1763 and 1786, in New York and London; written by His Enemy 
in war, HERBERT RUSSELL, Lieutenant in the Loyalist Forces. 


—py— 


ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


E. 
Cloth, 12mo. 


W. D. HAMILTON 


Price $1.50. 


“At first glance one would very naturally suppose that Mr. Stephens 
has made a bad blunder in overlooking, or rather abandoning, the usual 
style which takes as its pattern a patriot struggling for his country’s liberties. 


But not so, 
[ The American. 


lt is this very originality that is the story’s greatest charm.” 


“Since the revolutionary renaissance began we do not think a more strik- 


ing novel has been produced than ‘Philip Winwood.’ ” 


[ Philadelphia Item, 


“A work that is full of interest from the beginning to the end.” 


{ Baltimore American, 


“This novel of incident is destined to take first rank. It stands with 
‘Richard Carvel,’ ‘Hugh Wynne,’ ‘ Janice Meredith. * * * The handling 
of the characters is active and positive. There are no dull or inane pages.’ 
{ The Northern Budget. 


many things are assumed for which there 
is no authority in the Gospels. Mary Mag- 
dalene, at Ober-Ammergau, for instance, is 
that Mary, the sister of Martha, who an- 
ointed the Lord. The owner of the house 
in Jerusalem, in the “ upper chamber" of 
which the Last Supper was partaken of, 1s 
Mark. Judas is shown to be the treas- 
urer of the disciples, and to be moved to 
dissent by the lack of money in the com- 
mon purse. The wasting, ealls it, 
of the valuable spikenard ointment, first 


Did the old Greek philosophers ever in- 
dulge in speculations as to the future? Was 
their present sufficient for them? At the 
beginning there was little surmise as to 
what was to come. When Benjamin Frank- 
lin was near his end, he said: “I 
sometimes almost wished it had been my 
destiny to be born two or three centuries 
hence. For invention and improvement 
are prolific, and beget more of their kind. 
The present progress is rapid. Many things 
of great importance, now unthought 


FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


have 


as he 


of, 


will before that period be produced; 
then | might not only enjoy 
tages, but have my curiosity 
knowing what they are to be.” 

Mr. Elbridge 8. Brooks, in “The Story 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ presents the 
history of the last hundred years. The 
rise of all the great personages who have 
changed the destinies of the Old or the New 
World are briefly described. Possibly the 
last century may be deemed as a *' momen- 
tous one." “ Years,"’ writes Mr. Brooks, 
“count for but little in the evolution of a 
divine plan, and the tyranny of figures is a 
matter of human limitation; but the 100 
years stretching from 1800 to 1900 certainly 
register the high-water mark of human 


and 
their advan- 
satisfied in 


*BIRD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA. With In- 
troductory Chapters on the Outfit and Meth- 
ods of the Bird Photographer. By Frank M. 
Chapman, With over 100 Photographs from 
nature by the author. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.75. 


*THE STORY OF THE NINETEENTH CENT- 
URY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. By El- 
bridge 8. Brooks. vo, cloth, Illustrated. 
Boston; The Cathrop Publishing Company. 


diseourages him. 

Mr. Stead’s narration of the incidents of 
the play, as he saw it ten years ago, and 
as it is now given in Ober-Ammergau, may 
be very interesting to folks who have never 
read any other account of the play's per- 
formance. Mr. Stead’s moralizing remarks 
in conclusion may do some good. They can 
do no harm, except as bad taste is harm- 
ful. But it is doubtful now if bad taste can 
do more than it has already done to harm 
the people of this little planet of ours, 





The publication of Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook's ‘Through the First Antarctic 
Night,"’ has been postponed by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. until September, owing to the 
necessity of devoting more time to the 
color work on the pictures that will form 
a feature of considerable interest in the 
book. 

THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK. A 
Compendium of the World's Progress during 
the year 1899. Lditor, Prank Moore, Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the New York Univer- 
sity. Consulting Editer, Harry Thurston 


Peck, Professor in Columbia University. New 
York. Dodd, Mead & Co, 


*THE CRUCIFIXION. A Narrative, By Will- 
jam T. Stead. Chicago: Davis & Co. 


A WOMAN WITH TENACITY OF PURPOSE 


Hilda Wade. 


By Grant Allen, author of “ Miss Cayley’s Adventures,” ete. 


Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


The last volume completed by Mr. Allen 1 
written study of a young woman who studies medicine for the purpose 


full 


of freeing the memory of her father of the 
It is also a careful study of a physician 


bringing to justice the true criminal. 


whose sympathies are entirely destroyed by interest in pure science. 
ally, it is an exciting and rapidly moving siete 
The last chapter of this volume had 


With 98 
8vo, $1.50. 


before his death. It is a care- 


imputation of a crime, and of 


Incident- 


een roughly sketched by Mr. Allen 


before his final illness, and his anxiety, when debarred from work, to see it 
finished, was relieved by the considerate kindness of his friend and neighbor, 
Dr. Conan Doyle, who, hearing of his trouble, talked it over with him, gathered 
his ideas, and finally wrote it out for him in the form in which it now appears 
—a beautiful and pathetic act of friendship which it is a pleasure to record. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 












NOTES AND NEWS. 


Shakespeare's Sonnets in French. 
A well-known French littérateur, M. 
Fernand Henry, has just completed a 
translation into French of Shakespeare's 
sonnets. M. Henry has adopted the French 
form of sonnet, and, besides adding many 
pertinent notes which even English stu- 
dents of these poems may find of interest, 
if not of real profit, he has written an in- 
troduction in which he presents, primarily 
for French readers, the history of the dif- 
ferent problems that have arisen concern- 
ing these poems. He has also added a 
bibliography which is most exhaustive in 
its list of titles of works written upon this 
" subject. Students of French in America will 
et have a good opportunity to judge of the 
success of M. Henry’s translations, for the 
English originals are printed by the side 
of the French text. The work is published 
in Paris by Paul Ollendorff, and may be 
obtained in this country from The Shakes- 
peare Press of Westfield, N. J. 
























For the Tourist in France. 

A very useful and convenient little vol- 
ume of about 125 pages has just been issued 
by the Libraire Briquet of Paris, under the 
title of “The American Tourist in France.” 











It is issued in the United States by the 
Tourist Publishing Company of Philadel- 
phia. This book seems to possess particu- 





lar qualities and will be found useful to the 
tyro as well as to the experienced trav- 
eler and practiced French scholar. Says 
the author in his brief preface: “If the 
French language is a complete blank to 
you this manual will be your dearest and 
most faithful friend in your peregrinations 
in a strange land. * * * If, however, you 
are a scholar, indeed a proficient scholar, 
of French, but have never moved in 
French surroundings, this little book will 
render you the pre-eminent service of 
acquaintin you with the truly idio- 
matic phraseology of colloquial French—a 
facility probably never offered to you with 
similar competency. You may have studied 
French for years, and be as familiar with 
Balzac's Victor Hugo's writings as you 
are with Byron's or Tennyson's poems, and 
yet, on entering a French café you will be 





























singularly embarrassed in trying to order 
a plain glass of icewater!’ For a thor- 
ough study of French conversation ade- 
quate material is contained in the book, 


which may be approached in several ways 
grammatical, oral, or natural—according to 
the peculiar capacity of the studtnt or the 
ends he has in view for utilizing a knowl- 
edge of the spoken tongue, The scheme of 
pronunciation is most admirably arranged. 












An Interesting Competition. 

sults of the competition itnaugur- 
ated by The Chautauquan as an incentive 
to the study of American history are an- 
nounced in the June number, Three prizes 


. The re 









were offered for the best answer to th 
question, ** What is the most dramatic in- 
cident in American history, and why? 

The competition was open to all subseribers 
of the magazine, and articles were limited 
to 1,000 wor in length. Two hundred 
and five ma cripts were submitted, of 
which 10 were by women, The first prize 
is awarded to Dora M. Townsend of New- 
bur N. Y., who wrote on “ The Treason 
of Benedict Arnoid '’; the second priz " 

to Ethelbert Dudley Warfield of Easton, 
Penn., “The Repulse of Pickett’'s Charge 
at Gettysburg,’ and the third to Tudor 


Jenks of New York City, ‘ The Declaration 


of Independence."' Seventy-eight different 
incidents were selected by the competitors, 
and more than one-quarter of the manu 
scripts treated of the assassination of Lin- 
colin. Fifteen writers chose the Declaration 
of Independence, ten the Boston lea purty, 
eight Arnold's treason, six the Emancipa- 
tion proclamation, four the battle of Ma- 
nila, and four Cervera’s defeat, 


The Honolulu Public Library. 


Advices from Honolulu show how quickly 


the reading public in Hawaii reflects the 
taste of that of the States, Honolulu has 
a@ public library, founded in 1879, which 
is in a measure self-supporting, for, be- 


yond an initial appropriation of $1,500, the 
Government has simply allowed it to be 
free of taxation, and has given it free 
water and electric light service. The li- 
brary owns its own building, which was 
chiefly subscribed for by the English and 
American residents of the islands, and it 
now has about 14,000 volumes. For the last 
year or two American fiction has been 
greatly in demand, following directly upon 
the character of the reading in vogue in 
the United States. Just now we are told 
that “To Have and to Hold” is the book 
most in demand, while ‘close after Miss 
Johnson's superb romance of Colonial Vir- 
ginia comes ‘* Richard Carvel,’ another fine 
story of Colonial life, which has maintained 





its popularity amazingly well for a year. 
‘Janice Meredith’ is far less in demand, 
and ‘David Harum’ has about completed 
its ‘run."’ 


Pertaining to National and Municipal 
Prosperity. 

Philip A. Robinson of the Inter-State 

Commerce Commission has written, and the 








Neale Company of Washington has pub- 
lished, a volume on financial economics en- 
titled Coin, Currency, and Commerce.” 
It has been written in exposition of the 
actual relations between coin, currency, 
and commerce, and includes also outlines | 
of monetary theory. The work is nor | 
merely a restatement of the principles of | 
money, but is a comprehensive study of the ; 
science of finance already existing, togeth- ! 
er with an extension and application of 
that to the present situation. It is written j 
from the point of view of the average | 
thinking citizen and represents his interest 
in those matters which make bonds of as- 
sociation and union for all members of a 
nation or a community, irrespective of all 
local differences and lines of division. It 
presuppose average intelligence on the 


purt of the reader, but not a special school- 


ing in finance. A volume which may be 


said to deal more particularly with local 
finance as concerns this city is “The His- 
tory of Public Franchises in New York 
City,’ (Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx,) 
by Gustavus’ Myers, published by the Re- 
form Club Commitice on City Affairs. The 


of 





monograph represents a vast amount 
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work, giving the story of concessions ob- len; Prof. Raymond's “ Significance of 


tained by the municipality from Colonial 
times down to the present day. 


Items of the Day. 


The title of Rudyard Kipling’s new novel, 
which will be brought out in the Autumn 
by McClure, Phillips & Co., is, we under- 
stand, to be *‘ Kim of the Rishti.”’ 








It is now positively announced that James 
Lane Allen’s novel, “The Reign of Law,” 
being a romance of the Kentucky hemp 
fields, the publication of which has been 
several times postponed owing to the illness 
of the author, will be brought out by the 
Macmillan Company on June 29, 





“Hypnotism in, Mental and Moral Cul- 
ture,” by John Quackenbos, is well in 
hand at Harper & Brothers, and will be 
published shortly. Mr. Quackenbos has al- 
ready written a number of articles for Har- 
per’'s Magazine that have attracted consid- 
erable attention. / 





“What is the Matter With the Church?” 
by the Rey. Frederick Stanley Root, will be 
shortly issued by the Abbey Press of this 
city. Dr. Root is said to deal with pessimis- 
tic facts in an optimistic spirit. There seems 
to be promise of very considerable discus- 
sion arising from the contents of this book, 
the facts of which have been gathered to- 
gether with considerable cleverness. 








* Alice’s Visit to the Hawatian Islands," 
by Mary H. Krout, author of ‘* Hawali and 
a Revolution,” and ‘A Looker-On in Lon- 
don,” is being published by the American 
Book Company. ‘he book, primarily for 
children, who should learn something about 
the new possessions of their country in the 
Pacific, describes the imaginary journey of 
a little girl who starts with her parents 
from Chicago, and, after traveling to San 
rancisco at last reaches Hawail, where she 
remains for three months. 

New editions of Hare's ‘“ Paris’’ and 
* Walks in Rome" are published this week 
by the Macmillan Company. 


The edition of 50,000 copies of “‘ The Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes" which Har- 
per & Brothers are to publish next week 
has for cover design a portrait of Mr. Will- 
iam Gillette in the most striking attitude 
assumed by him in his play of ‘ Sherlock 
Holmes."" The picture is a profile in black 
and orange. 


‘Pine Knot,” by the Rey. William E. 
Barton, author of ‘‘ A Hero in Homespun,” 
may be looked for from the press of D. 
Appleton & Co. some time next week. This 
house will also publish then Maxwell Gray’s 
new novel, “ The Last Sentence.” 


A singular record in a singular field of 
literature has been made by Mrs. Sher- 
wood's “‘Manners and Social Usages,” a 
new and revised edition of which will 
shortly appear from the press of Harper 
& Brothers. The book was first published 
in 1884, and since that time 50,000 copies of 
it have been sold. It now sells at the rate 
about 1,100 copies a year. All this is no 
less a compliment to the author, who has 
presented a usually didactic subject with 
much literary charm, than it is a revelation 
concerning the very commendable aspira- 
tions of a large body of the American 
reading public. 


of 


“The Art of Revolver Shooting,”’ by the 
well-known crack English shot, Walter 
Winans, with a portrait of the author by 
Routh, is in press at G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
It treats of a sport which peculiarly 
fascinating, but about which very little of 
authority hus hitherto been pubushed, 


‘“T'nleavened Bread,"”’ Robert Grant’s new 
novel, which was published May 5, is now 
selling in its seventeenth thousand, and 
bids fair to become one of the popular 
novels of the day, at any rate among the 
large mass of philosophical novel readers, 
who only give their approbation to a piece 
of fiction after due deliberation. 


is 








The International Studio for June con- 
tains an elaborate article on *‘ The Art of 
Mrs. William De Morgan,” by W. Shaw 


Sparrow, with fourteen illustrations, two of 
which are in color. Other distinctive ar- 
ticles are ‘‘ Some Work of the Students of 
the Glasgow School of Art,’’ by Walter R. 
Watson, with seventeen illustrations; “A 
Irench Caricaturis Louis Morin,” by 
Henry Boucher, with fourteen illustrations; 
and an essay on “ Mme, Paul Errera’s Col- 
lection ’’ of textiles at Brussels, by Octave 
Maus. The practical character of The 
Studio in the field of industrial arts is more 
than ever emphasized in the current num- 
ber. 














Gen. Miles has written an article on the 
famous sieges of the Boer war for the 
number of Collier's Weekly issued to-day. 
In the same number the well-known Klon- 
dike explorer, Mr. Tappan Adney, begins 
his services as special correspondent of the 
periodical in an article which presents, 
with its illustrations, a general survey of 
the situation to-day in Cape Nome, 


‘“Sunningwell,” by F. Ware Cornish, is 
in press at E. P. Dutton & Co.'s. It is said 
to be a tale of unusual strength, of which 
The London Speaker said: ‘“No more 
agreeable picture of a clergyman has been 
drawn since ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ no 
more sympathetic humorous treatment 
society since Cranford.”’ 





or 


ot 


A book issued recently from the press of 


L. C., Page & Co. has been erroneously 
called "The Black Death."’ The title un- 
der which it is published and makes a bid 
for fame is ** The Black Terror.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. are publishing 





to-day “ The Heart's Highway,” in which 
Mary E. Wilkins makes her début as a 
writer of historical romantic fiction; 
“Spencer and Spencerism,” by Hector | 
Mucpherson; ged by the Boers,” by 


kk. Oliver Asche geon to the Kimberley 
Hospital; a new edition of Ellen Glasgow's | 
“The of the People,’ making 18,000 
printed since the First of May, and 
a new edition of ** Bird Neighbors,’ which 
is now selling in its twenty-fifth thou- 


| 
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Voice 


copies 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
day “ Hilda Wade,’’ 


are publishing to- 
by the late Grant Al- 


































































has in preparation for publication at an 
early date by the Shakespeare Press of 
Westfield, Union County, N. J., “‘“A Cata- 
logue of the Words Used But Once in the 
Shake “are Plays, With Notes of Their 
; Occurrence in the Poems,” prefixed by a 


' reprint of the first English Grammar (1586). 


Form,” and Elizabeth Knight Tompkins’s 
“Talks with Barbara.” 
——— 

There will shortly appear a new and en- 
larged edition of the late Mr. Owen Glynne 
Jones's “ Rock Climbing in the English 
Lake District.” A memoir of the author 
is now given, also an appendix of the latest 
climbs, and several fresh illustrations and 
plans. Messrs, Abraham of Keswick, for 
whom Longmans, Green & Co. are the 
American agents, publish the book. 





“With Lawton and Roberts” is a new 
story for boys just written? by Elbridge 
8S. Brooks, which The Lothrop Publishing 
Company have in active preparation. 
Among their other titles for early issue are 
“The Noank'’s Log,” a tale of privateer 
life in the American Revolution, by” that 
veteran story-teller, William O. Stoddard, 
and ‘* Winning Out,"’ by Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden, editor of that instructive and in- 
spiring periodical, Success. 

At a meeting of the New York Historical 
Society on Tuesday evening of this week 
the Rey. Dr. Daniel Van Pelt read a paper 
on the “ Churches and Clergy ot This City 
in 1800." It abounded in much curious and 
interesting information concerning the 
state of the city at that time, the sites of 
churches, the character of their buildings, 
and the men who presided over them as 
pastors, At this meeting a memorial 
sketch ‘of the life of the late Treasurer of 
the society, Robert Schell, was read by 
the President, the Hon. John Alsop King. 
By the will of Mr. Schell the society re- 
ceives $25,000 as a contribution to the fund 
for its new building, on the west side of 
the Park. Dr. Van Pelt’'s paper was the 
concluding one in a series of five papers 
which have been delivered this year before 
the society, dealing with the condition of 
professional life in New York one hundred 
years ago. 








The inerease in naval armaments in ev- 
ery maritime country and the tremendous- 
ly important part naval power is playing 
in the settlement of world questions give 
peculiar interest to naval literature at this 
time, Lieut. M. Bennett, who was at- 
tached to the New York during the Span- 
ish-American war and whose education and 
experience particularly qualify him to 
treat of naval subjects, has completed his 
volume on the development of steam pow- 
er in the naval marine. It will be pub- 
lished early in the Fall by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., under the title “ihe 
Monitor and the Navy Under Steam.” He 
begins with the introduction of steam as 
motive power and iron as armor, the Mer- 








rimac and Monitor being types, and con- 
cludes his history with an account of the 
engagements in Manila Bay and off San- 


tiugo de Cuba. 
ly illustrated, 


The volume will be profuse- 


Mr. Budgett Meakin, the author of *‘ The 
Moorish Empire,’ is about to issue another 
book, ** The Lund of the Moors,’ the man- 
uscript which has been sent to Morocco 
to be read in Arabic to natives for criticism 
and correction, Mr. Meakin will himself 
go to for the purpose of revising 
the manuscript. On June 15 he is to be 
married abroad to Miss Kate A. Helliwei 
of Oak Park, Chicago, Ill, shortly after 
which he and his bride will sail tor Ameri- 
ca or a short visit. 


of 


Morocco 


The series of articles on Shakespeare, 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie, which are now 
running in The Outlook, will be issued in 


book form, Mr. Mabie will contribute to 
the August number of The Outlock ar 
article on the University of Virginia. It 
will be fully illustrated, and will aim to 
give the historical background and to in- 
terpret the educaticnal and social ideals 
of the univ ity. Dodd, Mead & Co. will 





shortly place apon the market a very at- 


tractive library edition of all the works 
of this author. The same firm also has 
in course of preparation a new cdition of 
* Nature and Culture,’’ “ Books and Cult- 





ure,” “ Work and Culture,"”” ts» be pub- 
lished in three handsome little volumes. 


William Aspinwall Bradley has just is- 
sued a little work (edition limited to 500) 
entitled *‘ Imaginary Lectures.”’ It com- 


prises a number of literary parodies on the 
work of Brander Matthews, Prof. George 
Kk. Woodberry, Dr. Jackson, and others of 
Columbia University. The volume is cley- 
erly illustrated, and is intended primarily 
for private circulation. 


In a recent interview,"’ in which Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford pleasantly but firmly 
declined to be interviewed, he stated that 
he is not, at present, at work on any new 
book. 


A new serial by Frank R. Stockton, en- 


titled ‘‘A Bicycle of Cathay,’ is begun in 
the June number of Harper's Magazine. It 
is profusely and characteristically illus- 


trated by Orson Lowell, and will run dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. 

“The Kentucky Campaign, or, The taw, 
the Ballot, and the People in the Goebel- 
Taylor Contest,” is being published by The 
tobert Clarke Company of Cincinnati. As 
the title indicates, the volume gives the 
story of Kentucky's recent political trag- 
edy from many points of view. It il- 
lustrated with several half-tone portraits 
and views. The authors are Messrs. 
Hughes, Schaefer, and Williams, three 
newspaper men of Louisville. Sketches of 
William Goebel and W. 8S. Taylor are in- 
cluded in the volume. 

In the future the publications of the 
Shakespeare Society of New York will be 
limited to 250 copies each. The society now 
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The only authentic portrait of Izaak 
Walton is the painting from life by House- 
man, which is now preserved in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery in South Kensing- 
ton. Taking this portrait his inspira- 
tion Louis Rhead has made an etching, the 





as 




















copies of which signed by the artist and 
printed on Japan paper will be limited to 
250. The portrait is a fine specimen of the 
etcher’s work and reveals considerable 
strength of feeling and suggestion. Louis 
Rhead, it will be recalled, is of the Broth- 
ers Rhead, whose artistic work is well 
known, particularly in connection with the 
reprints of the works of John Bunyan. 
The etching is sold by subscription only 





and through communication with Mr, 
Khead at Flatbush, N. Y. 

“Frank L. Stanton: The Man and the 
Poet,” by Lucian L. Knight, is the title 


of one of the principal articles in the June 
number of The Amert€an Illustrated Meth- 
odist Magazine. 





Edward Everett Hale has edited four 
well-known classics in Heath’s Home and 
School Library, the publication of which 
will be begun very shortly. Among the 
other editors are Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Prof. W. P. Trent, Prof. W. V. O'Shea, C. 


¥. Dole, T. M. Balliet, and Charles Welsh, 
The books of the series have been iHus- 
trated from the children’s point of view 


rather than from that of the book buyer. 
One of the ways in which the Webster 
Free Circulating Library of Seventy-sixth 
Street and East River works with) the pub- 
lic schools is thus illustrated: Recently 
there was placed in the library a small 
collection of minerals all properly labeled. 


There is also a collection of unlabeled 
specimens, mostly duplicates, and three 
prizes have been offered by Mr. Everett 


P. Wheeler for the 
unlabeled specimens 
open to the pupils of the public schools 
in els below 7A and 7B. All manu- 
scrip@s must be submitted before June 15 
to the librarian, Mr. EB. W. Gaillard. 


best catalogue of the 
The competition is 





sses 


The July number of The Delineator con- 


tains ‘The Carlyles—The Very Humanest 
Love Story,” by Clara BE. Laughlin. The 
article, which appears in an illustrated 


series entitled “ Stories of Authors’ Loves,” 
has considerable interest for readers of 
English literature, as do the other articles 
which have already appeared in the series, 
‘The Love Story of the Hawthornes’"’ and 
“* Brave-Hearted Thackeray.” 








By Booth Tarkington.* 


Those who are under the impression that 


young Mr. Booth Tarkington is a gentle- 
man to whom the State of Indiana is the 
centre of the literary universe and who, 


therefore, has spent his life in the study of 


the lairs and habits of its inhabitants, will 
do well to get the little volume entitled 
**Monsieur Beaucaire,” and look at the 
heginning of the first chapter. It is not 
necessary to say to them that they should 
read the book through. If they follow the 


instructions printed above, the rest will 


come a3 4 matter of course. ‘This is prob- 
ably as high a compliment as can be paid 
to the book from the standpoint of the 
reader. What the reader of stories desires 
before he takes up a book is the assurance 
that he will be interested and that he will 
not have to wade through scores of. pages 
of dull reading before he comes to the 
heart of the matter. 

In this little story of ‘‘ Monsieur Beau- 
caire "’ the reader will find himself 
plunged into the midst of the plot at the 
very outset He will meet with a pretty 
dramatic situation in the opening pages, 
and he will find his curiosity whetted by 
the desire to know what manner of man is 


this curious burber, who dares to confront 
a Duke of England with his dis- 
honesty and then offer to keep the matter 
quiet provided the nobleman will introduce 
society of Bath, presid- 


proot ot 





him into the selec 





ed over by no k a personage than the 
famous Beau Nash. Monsieur Beaucaire 
is at the outset of the story a dashing, 
airy, piquant personage, whose real iden- 
tity is so artfully @oncealed that the reader 
cannot suspect it any more than the Duke 


does. 
The story is one of intrigue, and it runs 
in the same grooves as the comedy of in- 


trigue. Now, intrigue is a mighty pun- 
gent ingredient for a good plot, It stimu- 
lates the appetite of the reader, and if the 
author knows the value of points of re- 
pose varied with brisk scenes of action, 
the reader will confess himself charmed 
from the start to the finish, In the pres- 
ent story Mr. Tarkington has shown as 


neat a touch in dealing with a comedy of 
intrigue as if he were a born Frenchman. 
There is no waste in his pages. 
The story flies along with breathless swift- 
ness, It a whole novel condensed into 
a litthe over 100 pages. Characters and 
incidents alike stand out in brilliant out- 
line. Perhaps the polish of a finely 
ished picture is absent, but there is all the 
a bold, clear sketch. 


matter 





is 


fin- 


vigor of 


The dénovement of the tale is not sus- 
pected till the reader is more than half 
way through the work, and then it can 
only be suspected and not divined. At the 
end there are two revelations, one of the 
identity of Monsieur Beaucaire, and the 
other of his intentions toward a certain 
beautiful Briton, who is the hervine of the 
story. The latter is perhaps the more sur- 
prising of the two, but history must be 
veracious, and in truth the author has so 
deftly dovetailed fact with fiction that he 
has made any other outcome of his tale 


inconsistent with his characters. The style 
in which this little novel is written 
lightful in its sparkling vivac 
clearness. It 
fresh and buoyant writing. 


is de- 
ity and its 

read such 
Tarkington 


is invigorating to 


Mr 


has shown so much funcy and wit and so 
much appreciation of human character in 
this book that we confidently look to see 
him make large strides onward in the art 
of writing fiction. He is a young man yet, 
and although he has alréady done not a 
little, it is fair to say that this is a prom- 


ising work. 
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McClure, Phillips & Co.’s 
Latest Publications. 


~ One of the most thrilling sets of 
pirate stories ever written is to be 
found in 


The Green Flag 


And Other Stories of War and Sport 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


which also contains The Crox- 
* constructed around a sparring 
s story has been characterized 
ly the most powerful tory of 
the Ring ever written. The author re- 
gards these tales as among the best that 
he has written in the six years, but 
that do not matter, for readers will dis- 
cover f themselves the enthralling in 
terest of a book that is said to ‘‘ compel 
the attention on the first page and hold 
it to the last.’’ id edition, with special cover 
design, 12mo, 544x7%, $1.50, 


A volume 
ley Mast 
match 

as proba 


Monsieur Beaucaire 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON, 


The aut! of “ The Gentleman from In 
diana,’’ isadashing story of an extraordinary 
episode in the society life of an English 
Watering place in the last century. Not till 
the last moment, until the disguised Duke 
throws aside his disguise, does it appear 
which of the suitors of the beautiful Lady 
Mary Carlisle shall be successful, The char- 
acters talk and act just like people of to- 
day, thoug they wear the costume of an- 
other century. (Second Edition, with decora 
tions by ©, Hooper, and illustrations in 
two col D. Williams, l2mo., 5%x 


L. Moody 


HARRY DRUMMOND. 

containing the best criticism of 

evangelist’s life and character 
(With portrait, 12mo, 544x7%, 


By 

book 
the great 
yet written 
$1.00.) 


A 


Soon to be published. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON TRUSTS. 


By JEREMIAH W. 
The Trust Problem. Jenks, Ph.D., 


Professor of Political Science in Cornell 
University. 
A book embodying the results 
years’ personal investigation of 
tions and their relations with the industrial 
world through contact with their officers, 


neg ee “ customers, and competitors. 
nan ress, 


Corporations and the Public 
Welfare. 


A collection of papers by such well known 
men as Comptroller Bird S. Coler of New 
York, Senator Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, Senator William Lindsay of Ken- 
tucky, Hon. John Wanamaker, President 
William H Baldwin, Jr., of the Long 
Island Railroad, and many others, Jn Press 


of twelve 
corpora- 


For Sé 


McCLURE, 


141-155 Ea 


Everywhere, 


PHILLIPS & C0, 


st 25th St., NEW YORK. 


TO RARE PRINT COLLECTORS, 


A Catalogue of a choice and rare collec- 
dion of Prints, Mezzotints, Line Engrav- 
ings, and Etchings by Barlolozgi, Earlom: 
Cat. ‘Barllie, Green, Murphy, and others, 
after the works of Rembrandt, Van ‘Dyke, 
Rubens, etc., sent on application. Engrav- 
ings, exceptionally fine, many brilliant 
jMpressions, proofs on india paper. Not 
a duplicate in the collection. 


From a private library. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Woman’s Paris. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
“A Woman's Paris "’ is intended for the use 
the American lady who is about to go to 
s, and who wishes while she is there, to 
iote the author's preface, to do the ag sable 


thin gs there are to do and to avoid the disagree- 
able things.’’ 


The Anglo-Boer Conflict. 


Its History and Causes, 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND, 75 cents. 
Small as the volume is, it contains all that can 
be required for an adequate understanding of the 
case, even including many Important points not 
to be found in more extended and pretentious 
treatises.""—N. Y¥. Tribune. 


SMALL, MAYNARD &CO., Boston. 


BEFORE YOU START 


at home or abroad, don't 
“My Smoking-Room Com- 
William Harvey King. It is a 
that every one will 


of 
phe 


on your next journey, 
fail to get a copy of 
yas oom by 
iumorous character story 
thoroughly enjoy. At all Bookstores. Paper 
covers, 25 cts; cloth, $1.00. THOMAS WHIT- 
TAKER, Publisher, Fourth Av. and Ninth St., 
New York, 


When calling ask for Mr. 


SAVE ON BOOKS. 3:33 


books, write for quotations. Catalogues and spe- 
cial slips i E 10-cent TB 
ooks, 


GRANT 
23 West A. Street, New York City 


Grant. 


Whenever you 
need any 
@ book, or ha 





Literary and Pictorial Miscellany Con- 
cerning KR. L. S., the man and his 
work, with many unique fac simile 
illustrations. 

IN 12 parts ea., 25c; THE Set, sa.50. 
M. F, MANSFIELD, Publis her, 
14 WEST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, — 
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ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
no matter on what subject. Write me. 
I can .get any book ever published. The most 
expert book finders extant Please state wants 
When in England call and inspect my 50,000 rare 
books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Joho 
Bright St.. Birmingham, Pngland, 


FOR SALE--A set of New York Common Coun- 

cll Manuals, 1849-'70, inclusive; in order; 
historical matter complete, some illustrations 
missing. Address F. ‘8 BON, 150 
Times Office. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


QUERIES AND. ANSWERS. 


** Merlin,”’ Richford, Vt.: ‘* Please name 
elementary work on = architecture 
euited to the general reader rather thah 
Specialist? '’ 

“ Building Superintendence. A Manual 
for Young Architects and Others,’’ by T. 
M. Clark. Macmillan Company, New York, 
$3. 


some 
one 
the 


Loftie, Hurrisburg, Penn.: ‘‘I would 
like to get a book dealing with William Blak« 

* William Blake, Painter and Poet,” by 
Richard Garnett, Macmillan Company, 


$ 


George 


1.25, 

Morse, ¥. 
ther J. M 

book, 


@.. &” ‘will 
inform me wh 
to his popular 
Tommy,’ and if so, what is the name 

See Barrie’s “Tommy and Grizel,”’ 
running in Scribner's Magazine. 


Big N. you 


kindly 


“a sequel 


2.220 Fulton Street, B 
short biographie 


Ambrose Miller, 
a “Dh give 
Jarrold, Walter Besant, and Robert 

Tue Review has not at hand a 
Jarrold's career. He is well 
a New York newspaper writ- 
author of many tales and 
sketches, among which are the popular 
* Mickey Finn” stories. Sir Walter Bes- 
ant was born in Portsmouth, Aug. 14, 1836, 
and was educated at King’s College, Lon- 
and at Christ College, Cambridge. 
From 1860-68 he was senior professor in 
Royal College of Mauritius. He collabo- 
rated with James Rice in many novels be- 
1871 and 1882, notably in * Ready- 
Money Mortiboy,” (1871,) ‘* The Golden But- 
terfly,”” (1876,) ‘ "I'was in Trafalgar’s Bay,’ 
(1879,) and “ The Seamy Side" (1880). He 
was trustee to the People’s Palace 187-91, 
Chairman of Committee of Incorporated 
Society of Authors 1887-92, editor of The 
Author from 1890, and Honorable Treas- 
urer of Home Arts Association, 1888-96. He 
was knighted in 1895. His first book was 
“Studies in Early French Poetry,’’ (1868,) 
and he has written lives of Richard Jef- 
feries, Coligny, Whittington, and Edward 
Palmer, and his “ London" apeared in 1802, 
his ‘‘ Westminster”’ in 1895, and ‘‘ South 
London” in 1898. He is best known, how- 
ever, by such novels “The Revolt of 
Man,”’ (1882,) “ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,’’ (1882,) “ Dorothy Forster,’’ (1884,) 
“The World Went Very Well Then,” (1887,) 
‘**“Armorel of Lyonesse,"’ (1890,) ‘* The City 
of Refuge,” (1896,) and “The Orange 
Girl’ (1899). He has also edited several 
works, including Wilkie Collins’s last nov- 
el, * Blind Love,” (1890,) which he com- 
pleted. Robert Smythe Hichens was born 
in Kent Nov. 14, 1864, and was educated 
for a musician, but soon drifted into jour- 
Publications: ** The Green Carna- 
tion,”’ satire on Wilde’s * Picture of Dori- 
an Gray,” (1i884,) " The Folly of Eustace,” 
(1895,) ‘‘An Imaginative Man,” (1895,) 
‘ Flames,’’ (1897,) “* The Londoners,’’ (1897,) 
“ Byeways,"’ (1897,) ‘' The Slave ’’ (1899). 
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sketch 
known, 


ns 


the 


however, 
and 


as 


James RB 
Philadelphia, 


Shrigley, 1,826 Wallace Street, 
Penn.: ‘** The work called * John 
Secret,’ which Fenno & Co. reprinted 
the names of Charles Dickens, Jr., 
Collins, as alluded to in your reply 
John R. Bell, was, of course, not written by 
It is the same book which Peterson put 
in 1871, and which was then understood 
be the work of the Philadelphia writer you 
in mind—Henry Morford—whose work had 
degree of ephemeral success."’ 


in 1898 over 
and Wilkie 


forth 


had 
some 


143 West 
City: “it am 
Carlton Lee 

University for taking 
in your issue of May 
e to ‘colen bell,’ but 
his authority The truth 
to be that there is no 
bell. The poem being a fiction, anybody 
can suppose whatever flower he pleases was 
plucked, called colen bell by Mr. Drake for the 
of rhyme merely."' 


Thirty-fourth 
very much 
the Johns 
the trouble to 
12, my query in 
suld like to 
the matter 
flower as 


_Willlar n Blakeslee, 
re¢ New York 
to Mr. Guy ot 
Hopkins 
ane 


of 
seems such 


ecolen 


‘Where can I 
the manu- 


F. B.,’’ New York City: 
description of the process of 
of hand-made paper? ’”’ 


In the ‘* American 
Printing,’’ (edited by 


sig 
find a 


Encyclopedia 
Ringwalt,) Page 2 


Malburn, Denver, 
present addr 
boems were tssuec 
by A. D. F. Randolph & Co.?" 
We do not find this lady's name 
Adams's “Dictionary of American Au- 
thors,”” and other books of reference do 
not aid. The information may be given 
to our correspondent by A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., 103 Fifth Avenue, 


Ws 
me the 
whose 


you give 
om Morrow, 
about years ago 


in 


H. S&S. Keller, 79 Genesee Street, 
‘* Kindly tell me 
zine was started. 
nicely bound, 
all? What i 
tary Dictio 


Utica, N. Y.: 
in what year Paterson's Maga- 
What the value of same, 
1854-1872, eighteen volumes in 
the value of Charles James's Mili- 
¥. second edition, printed in Lon 
don in What is the value of bound vol- 
ume of The Spectator, with notes and genera) 
index, printed from London stereo plates by J. J. 
Woodward, Philadelphia, in 1832? What is the 
value of ‘Lettres de Non de Teuclos, au Mar- 
quis de Sévigné,’ two volumes, French, a Paris 

chez les Libraires Associés, 1813?"' 

Peterson's Magazine was started some- 
where in the early fifties. Tue Revirw 
knows of no file of the magazine in New 
York, reference to which would give the 
right date. The volumes for 1854 to 1 
might bring from 50 cents to $1 each at 
auction. The other books named have lit- 
tle value in money. 


Appeals to Readers, 


Mrs. J. H. Wike, 334 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York City: “Will you kindly supply for 
me, if possible, the third and last stanza to the 
following little poem, which I read many yeara 
ago, where or by whom, I do not remember. 

*I had a dream last night, 
A dream of a friend who is dead, 
He came with the dawn’s first light 
And stood beside my bed. 


And as he there did stand, 

With eyes of old so fair, 

He softly passed a cool white hand 
Over my tumbled hair.’ ’’ 


M. Y. Thompson, New York City: “‘ What 1s 
the name of the novel containing these incidsnts: 


| An artist meets a young man in a picture store 


and becomes impressed with’ his beauty. The 
young man had besn brought by his parents, 
when he was a child, to America, and had been 
adopted by a New England farmer. He even- 
tually became engaged to a New England girl, 
but before he is married is murdered by robbers 
The name of the povel is something like * The 
Rajah,’ or “A Nameless —.’ 


“W. B, B.,"" Strathcona, Northwest Territory, 
nada: ‘Can you tell me the name of a 
rial story, (the seane laid in_ Boston and 

Quebec in the eighteenth century, I think,) that 


was published in the New York Graphic. 


F. W. Smith, 
Newark, N. d.: 


Newton Street Public School, 
“ Where can 1 tind Anstey's 
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Mr. CHURCHILL’S BOOK ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


ONDON To LADYSMI 


VIA PRETORIA 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 


Special Correspondent of the 
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This boux is the outcome of Mr. Churchill’s experiences as a speci 
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the British armies in South Africa from the early days of the war until the relief of Ladysmith; 
and includes the story of the fight in the armored train, Mr. Churchill's detention at Pretoria 


as a prisoner of war, his escape an 
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Model Schools in Pretoria where the British prisoners were confined, 


GOVERNMENT: or HUMAN | 
EVOLUTION—Justice 


By EDMOND KELLY, M. A., F. G. S., sometime 
Lecturer on Municipal Government at Co- | 
lumbia University, in the City of New | 
York, author of “Evolution and Effort.” | 
Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


‘This book is an attempt to discuss the 


which stand at the foundation of all politic 
cussions, and to ¢ ona to some definite 
sions regarding them. 
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AMERICA’S WORKING PEOPLE 


By CHARLES B. SPAHR. 
rections from The Outlook (N. Y.) 
8vo, $1.25 

I. A Typical Primitive 

—IIl. The Old Factory Towns in New E 

III. The New Factory Towns of the South 

The Negro as an Industrial Factor—V. The Negro 

as a Citizen—VI. The Coal Mines of Pennsylva- 
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Union Movement in Chicago—IX, The Mormons— | 

X. The Northern Farm, | 
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The Life * Bach. . 


the 
year 
truth 


famous 
out 


books about 


year 


of 
on 


The 
musicians 


writing 
goes 
manner which demonstrates the 
supposition that the public has con- 
siderable interest in the personalities of 
these people, if not their Most 
of the works the are 
nothing more or k than 
tions, made to meet trade demands. 

not often in these days that any one 
really any call within him to write a new 
book about Beethoven or Mozart. Most of 
the smaller works dealing with the mu- 
sical are utterly unsatisfactory, 
and chiefly they are hack works. 
It is the recognition of this unsatisfactori- 
ness that causes publishers so frequently to 


in and 
in a 
of the 
in works. 
about compose 


3 hack produc- 
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undertake to put forth new series of biog- 
studies. 

The life of Beethoven has yet to be writ- 
ten in its fullness. Alexander Thayer's 
three volumes are in German, and they did 
not finish the story. Furthermore, they 
are cumberéd with a mass of material in 
the shape of letters and documents which 
are unnecessary to a satisfactory story of 
the master's life. The material for the 
completion of this really authoritative work 
is in the hands of the musical editor of 
The New York Tribune, Mr. Henry Ed- 
ward Krehbiel, and a translation, properly 
edited, of the whole will at some con- 
venient date make its appearance. Mozart 
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haa been thoroughly treated in the masterly 
biography of Otto Jahn, and Bach in that 
of Spitta. Why Pohl's Haydn is not trans- 
lated it ts difficult to surmise. But this, 
like the works of Jahn and Spitta, is large 
and formidable to the average reader. 
Various attempts have been made to sup- 
ply the need of short and luminous studies 
of the lives and works of the master mu- 
sicians. When the truth is told, it is frank- 
ly admitted that tt is well nigh impossible 
to write such books, If the bulk of the vol- 
ume is given up to the story of the com- 
poser’s life there is little space left for an 
examination of his music, and the few glit- 
tering generalities which are grouped un- 
der the head of critical observations are 
usually worse than misleading. [f the au- 
thor elects to write chiefly of the music, 
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ew York: EB. P, Dutton 
M. Dent & Co, $1.25. 
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LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 
Written for Tue New York Times Satur- 
Day REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, May 20.—Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
criticism of Kipling is on the whole the 
worst thing of the kind that has yet been 
written. it was put together with the 
pastepot. If it were proper to dignify it 
with the name of “ writing,” it would of 
course be pre-eminent in badness, but as it 
is, that pre-eminence belongs to Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s performance. It is not a criti- 
cism in any proper sense, for it is simply 
a collection of what the author imagines 
to be smart and beautiful sentences, apro- 
pos of Kipling and his works. Mr. Le 
Gallienne mentions several things that 
Kipling has written which Mr. Le Gallienne 
likes, and several other things written by 
the same author which Mr. Le Gallienne 
does not like. But it is not generally 
thought that Mr. Le Gallienne’s likes and 
dislikes are matters of supreme interest. 
There is abundant room for a dispassion- 
ate, intelligent criticism of Kipling’s prose 
and verse, but to put together silly senti- 
ment and sillier abuse of so-called Phitistin- 
ism; to mix these with the sort of * beauti- 
ful language " that would charm a Vassar 
girl; with praise which is impertinence be- 
cause it is without judgment, and with con- 
demnation, which is worse than imperti- 
nence when we remember who Mr. Kipling 





is and who Mr. Le Gallienne is, and then 
to call the result “A Criticism,"’ is little 
short of exasperating. The book will 
probably be read and admired in young 
ladies’ schools, but it is absolutely worth- 
less as a contribution to literature. Mr. 
Le Gallienne has already undertaken to 
tell us what he would do “if he were 
God." Now that he has shown us what 


he can do as a critic, it will be the opinion 
of most people that he is as pronounced a 
failure in one capacity as he would be in 
the other, 

Mr. Le Gallienne does not seem to impress 
the literary weeklies with either admiration 


or awe. There is a general agreement that 
Mr. Le Gallienne can write very prettily, 


but I fancy that most of the critics share 
my own opinion that he is the last person 
in the world to write of Kipling. What 
does he know of Kipling who knows only 
Le Gallienne? To appreciate Kipling’s work 
one must have some points in common with 
him. Mr. Kipling might possibly admire 
something that Mr. Le Gallienne has writ- 
ten, but that Mr. Le Gallienne should like 
the most that Wipling written an 
impossibility. 


has is 


** 
+ 


The khaki books still crowd the printing 


presses. We shall, however, have one 
that is worth reading among: the publi- 
cations of the present week, and that is 
Mr. Winston Churchill's “ London to Lady- 
smith by Way of Pretoria.” It is, of 
course, the story of Mr. Churchill's per- 
sonal experiences In the field and as a 


prisoner, and it beats the average historical 





novel out of sight with its wealth of sur- 
prising incident. Mr. Churchill's escape 
from Pretoria, as told by himself in this 
volume, is one of the most interesting 
stories of the sort that I have ever read, 
and I do not forget the famous escapes of 
Casanova and Orsini, not to speak of Ed- 


mund Dantés’s fabulous exploit. The whole 
book full of interest from beginning to 
end, if the of the khaki 

only have a share Churchill's 
in storytelling, we much 
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the estimation of the best 

for a change in public 
followed the prompt disappear- 
of the historical novel, is at 
Judging from most of the American 
novels that republished here, 
suffering from the 
tended history, and the 
off. The public must 
explain that it has had enough the 
Revolutionary War and the _ inevitable 
George Washington, as well as of the con- 
te heroic American sail- 
ors and British officers. When Dr. 
Doyk the historical novel with his 
first successful book, there was of 
it, had been so oppressed with the 
psychological novel in which nothing hap- 
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pens, that ‘‘ Micah Clarke,"' with its stir- 
ring incident, came to us like a fresh north 
wind. Gut like everything else, the his- 
torical novel has been terribly overdone, 
and it is high time that historical novel 
writers should discover that we who live 
in the nineteenth century can bear once 
more to read about our contemporaries. 
*° 

It is of course decided that Stevenson's 
grave at Samoa is not to be disturbed. As 
to the theory that it would not be treated 
with respect by the Germans, that could 
0 have been held by people who were 
grossly ignorant of the character of Ger- 
man officials Recently the German For- 
eign Minister von Biillow spoke in a very 
interesting way concerning Stevenson to 
Mr. John George Leigh, the well-known 
correspondent of The London Times, who, 
by the by, is now attached to The Daily 
Express, Mr. Pearson's new venture. Said 
von Biilow: “* Be so good as to say to Mrs. 
Stevenson that there is no spot in Samoa 
which will be more treasured by Germany 
than the rave of her noble and dis- 
tinguished husband He was at times a 
stern criti but we ajlways honored him, 
and we feel no shame to-day in admitting 
that much that he wrote and said may 
have been well deserved It is a great 
pleasure to me to have the assurance that 
Mrs. Stevenson has faith in our good in- 





noble husband loved so well. I am sure 
that I speak for his Majesty the Emperor 
when I say that the grave on Vaea shall 
ever be honored as would be the resting 
place of one of Germany's most distin- 
guished dead.” Surely this declaration, 
coming from so high a source, ought to 
silence the pretense that Germany will fail 
to treat the memory of Stevenson with 


respect, 
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The Spear which was intended to be 
thrust in the side of Mr. Clement Short- 
er's Sphere—if a sphere can be said to 
have a side—has ceased to exist, having 
been consolidated with The Sketch. It is 
a pity that it was ever started, for it was 
universally understood to be merely the ex- 
pression of sphe at Mr. Shorter. Mean- 
while The Sphere seems to be doing well, 
and it certainly deserves to be at least 
as popular as any of the other leading illus- 
trated weeklies. 


The new novel by the late Grant Allen 
turns out to be merely a collection of con- 
nected stories which appeared some time 
ago in The Strand—if I am not mistaken in 
the name. That fact, however, does not 
make “ Hilda Wade" any the less read- 
able. It is in no respect a great book, and 
although it is cleverly constructed, it falls 
much below the ** Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes.”’ Still it is undeniably interesting, 
and it will doubtless rank next in popular- 
ity to the famous detective stories of Mr, 





Doyle. Mr. Bernard Capes has published 
a book containing several short stories, 
Its title is ‘From Door to Door.’ There 


is a great deal of cleverness in it, as there 
is in everything that Mr. Capes writes, 
but there is also much of Mr. Capes’s par- 
ticularly exasperating style. He seems to 
he: no conception of the fact that the 
office of words is to convey ideas. He pre- 
fers to look upon words as implements of 
jugglery. He has creative genius and a 
wonderful power of painting scenes, but he 
mars his work by his affectations of style. 
However, he a man who must be 
reckoned with, and it would be a great mis- 
take to fail to read “ From Door to Door.” 
At least one of his stories might be made 
the subjeet of a competition, with a prize 
of, say, fifty pounds, to the competitor who 
should discover what Mr. Capes meant, 


is 


o,° 
A thoroughly delightful story is Mr. 
Henry Harland’s “ The Cardinal's Snuff- 
Box.’ It is far and away the best story 


that Mr. Harland has written, and it seems 
to me decidedly the best story of the year. 
It true grace distinguished from 
* preciousness,’" and airily light in 
Fascinating is word that best 
it, and it if it were 
at last the fulfillment of the promise which 
always in Mr. Har- 
wor's. 


has as 


it is 
the 
seems 





tone. 
describes as 


has been discerned 


land's 


*,* 


I cannot find out when Mr. Kipling’s new 
novei to be published. I doubt if it 
sees the light, in book form at leasi, thi: 
His letters from the Cape will natur- 
ally republished before the end of the 
war, and he wise man to permit 
the simultaneous publication of two books 


is 


year. 
be 
is 


too a 


of his own. According to one of the weekly 
papers, the scene of the story is laid in 
Burmah, but I doubt the accuracy of this 


Mr. 


sO 


Kipling can keep his own 
his publishers. I am 
in hopes that this will turn out to 
novel hinted at in his story of the 
drunken English renegade ‘* MecIntosh.”’ 1 
have waited for that story for 
years, and I want to read it before I leave 
the world of books. 


statement, 


secrets, and can 
reatly 


be the 





several 





*,* 

The great success of Pearson's new daily 

—The Express—marks another step in the 
direction of the Americanization of English 
newspapers. Like The Daily Mail, The 
Express aims at what might be called 
sprightliness instead of the dignity which 
seems to be the chief aim of the larger 


newspapers. It prints a multitude of brief 
paragraphs instead of three four long 
leaders. Evidently there is a public, and 
a large one, which likes this sort of thing. 
Both The Mail and The Express are read 
by hundreds of thousands daily, and it is 
morally certain that there will at no distant 
day be other competitors in the same fruit- 
ful field. While in their general features 
The Mail and The Express remind the 
American of his familiar New York and 
Chicago dailies, there is nothing of the 
‘yellow press about them. The English- 
man will tolerate an interesting newspaper, 
but he would never tolerate a newspaper 
modeled even remotely upon certain New 
York dailies, which I need not mention by 
name. He has become accustomed to per- 
sonal journalism to a mild extent, and will 
read with interest interviews with promi- 
nent persons, but he detests the shameless 
impudence of the yellow press in its en- 
deavors to spread before the public the 
private affairs of men and women. The 
Americanization of the English press will 
follow the lines of The Mail and The Ex- 
press. We shail probably have newspapers 
which will be scrappy and vivacious, but 
we shall never imitate the enterprise of a 
New York paper which, while Gen. Grant 
lay dying, printed a woodcut professing to 
give an accurate picture of the cancer in 
his throat. 


or 
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Besides the drift toward American meth- 
ods of editing which are seen in The Mail 
and The Express, another influence which 
is affecting English journalism is the em- 
ployment of American correspondents. Sev- 
eral of the large dailies employed American 
correspondents during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, and the success of that venture 
has led to the employment of several 
' American correspondents during the present 
| war. Mr. Julian Ralph, for example, who, 









tentions toward the people she and her. 
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as you know, represents a leading Bnglish 
paper at the Cape, not only holds his own 
by the side of the veteran English war cor- 
respondents, but his vivid and picturesque 
style and his unerring instinct in knowing 
just what to describe have made him ex- 
tremely popular. We need not suppose that 
the British press will ever abandon its de- 
termination to be dignified, but that it will 
gradually adopt the best of the American 
features of journalism’ is already undeni- 


able. 
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Mr. Poultney Bigelow evidently in- 
tends to become a permanent resident 
of England. He gave a _ house-warm- 
ing party a short time ago, at which 
a large number of Americans were present. 
Mark Twain was among the number and 
made sport for the Philistines. He is look- 
ing very well, but his white hair gives him 
a venerable appearance which seems at 
variance with his reputation as a humorist. 
I suppose there is no real reason why a 
white-haired man should not be funny, and 
for one I should feel that life had grown 
perceptibly darker if Mark Twain were to 
of his delicious hufior. 


give us no more 

Still, when you look at that sedate and 
solemn face, with its’ crown of beautiful 
white hair, you think of the saints and 


patriarchs rather than of the men whose 
mission it is to lighten our lives. 
*,* 

I have so often spoken of Matilda Serao 
and her novels in these letters that I am 
afraid of becoming unnecessarily tedious in 
regard to her. But I may be excused for 
mentioning once more that her long-de- 


layed day of recognition seems to be at 
hand. Not only has France discovered her, 


but England is gradually awakening to the 
fact that d'Annunzio is not the only Italian 
who Knows how to read and write. One 
of the leading literary weeklies last week 
devoted more than column to Signora 
Serao and her books, and gave what was a 
fairly just estimate her as a novelist, 
though 1 cannot agree with all that the 
paper in question said of her, It is exasper- 
ating to me that she should have been so 
long neglected, while d’'Annunzio has been 
praised into prominence. Here is a genuine 
literary jewel, and it has been tossed aside 
picked up the 
Undoubted- 


a 


of 


by people who have eagerly 
glittering paste of d'Annunzio. 


ly d'Annunzio has a certain measure of 
genius and an immense skill in putting it 
to the worst of uses. But of Matilda 


Serao’s work, while no one could call it sex- 
less, it may be said that it is pure art, and 
that of the highest type. 


*,* 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett has a new romance, 
of which Richard Coeur de Lion is the 
hero, nearly ready for publication. There 
are who faney that they have dis- 
covered an undue prominence of the fleshly 
element in Hewlett's work. This may per- 
be true of the “ Little Novels 
but it must be remembered that 
charming stories Mr. Hewlett 
writing of a period when men and women 


those 


of 
In 
was 


haps 
Italy,"’ 


those 








spoke and acted and perhaps thought as 
well in ways that we of this century have 
abandoned. How any one can find any- 
thing objectionable from a moral point of 
view in “ The Forest Lovers” I cannot 
understand. However, that has nothing to 
do with Mr. Hewlet new romance, It 1s 
to be a purely historical romance, and I 
doubt very much whether even Mr. Samuel 
Smith, M. P., who has the keenest scent for 
impropriety of any moralist in the British 


Empire, will be able to find fault with it. I 
trust I shall not be misunderstood as to Mr. 
Smith, who is as upright and sincere a man 
as there is in the House. What I meant to 


say was that Mr. Smith is peculiarly careful 
of the morals of his fellow-countrymen, 
and therefore sees immorality and impro- 


priety in places where it is totally invisible 


to other people. 


*,* 

Mr 
which is appearing in 
and simultaneously personal 
concerning the writer crop up in the 
papers. It is odd that whenever an author 
has a new novel ready, the newspapers 
suddenly and simultaneously begin to print 
small paragraphs about him and his work. 


Zangwill is busy with his new serial, 
Harper's Magazine, 
paragraphs 


news- 


By the way, Mr. Zangwill's new book, so 
far as it has been published, seems to me 
by far the best thing he has done. If he 


can only keep the same pace to the end, he 
will have written a great novel. 


The Authors’ Society will, it is announced, 
begin the payment of the first of its con- 
templated pensions next year. Who is the 
fortunate man to receive the pension is not 
known. The society is to be congratulated 
on having secured a fund large enough to 
pay even one person. More money will un- 
doubtedly be forthcoming when the 
war is over, and every poor author in Eng- 
land will look toward the Society of Au- 
thors that he or she may be the 
happy one to receive the next pension. 

W. L. ALDEN, 


once 
hoping 


Sale of the McKee Litrary, 


The family of the late Thomas J. McKee 
has finally determined to of his 
library, and it will be sold in the coming 
Fall by John Anderson, Jr., at his auction 
rooms in West Thirtieth Street. This will 
bring to the market one of the most noted 


dispose 


and interesting collections in the United 
States. While Mr. McKee was an ac- 


knowledged authority onall matters pertain- 
ing to the drama, and gathered a collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject that even surpassed the late Augustin 
Daly's, he also possessed remarkably ‘fine 
collections in other lines, notably in early 
English poetry, Americana, first editions 
of English and American authors, and 
early American poetry. His collection of 
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early anglish and American. plays. is prob- 
abiy unexcelled. Every English author of 
special note is represented by first editions 
of his work. In this respect, and consider- 
ing the amount of ground covered, the col- 
lection is surprisingly complete. Special 
and presentation copies abound, The sale 
promises to be one of the most noteworthy 
ones held in many years. Mr. McKee’s 
very choice collection of prints, autographs, 
and play bills will be sold at a later date 
by Mr. Anderson. 





Women’s Ciubs — Intellectual and 


Other Interests. 


The fact that the fifth biennial conven- 
tion of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs in America will close to-day a ses- 
sion which opened on Tuesday, June 5, in 
Milwaukee, and that on the 18th of the 
present month the Palais de la Femme in 
Paris will be the scene of the opening of 
women's congresses of, all sorts, philan- 
thropic, educational, religious, scientific, 
and commercial, gives special interest to 
a recent ‘‘ Nineteenth Century "’ paper on 
** Women’s Clubs in America," all the more 
important in its bearing, perhaps, for the 
reason that it was written by one whose 
point of view was partially that of an out- 
sider—Margaret Polson Murray of Mon- 
treal, who is one of the large number of 
honorary members of the National Fed- 
eration who are scattered all over Canada, 
Great Britain, and the Continent, and are 
even to be found in places as remote from 
the interests represented as Moscow or 
Roumania. 

The Paris congresses have been for a 
long time past completing arrangements 
for their meetings. Programmes have been 
arranged and representative guests invited. 
But at the last moment it was found neces- 
sary to change the date of the Paris meet- 
ings from September to the last of June, 
and finally to the 18th, which latter date, 
conflicting with the date of the Milwaukee 
convention, the federation was compelled 
to relinquish to the Paris meetings. 

Mrs. Murray briefly reviews the forma- 
tion of the General Federation, with its 
sub-federations in thirty States, and with 
1,200 individual clubs, representing in all 
a membership of 150,000, besides its hon- 
orary members. When it is considered that 
this large membership by no means fully 
represents the woman's club movement in 
the United States, but only that portion 
belonging to the federation, it will be seen 
what an immense stride such organization 


has taken in the few years covering the 
existence of the movement. The federa- 
tion has been in existence for ten years 


only, and one of the principal features of 
the work the clubs hope and strive to ac- 
complish is to improve in all directions the 
condition and status of the 4,000,000 wage- 
earning women in the United States. 


Mrs. Murray says the idea of clubs for 
women, while not originating in America, 
has been developed here with such rapid- 


ity that we are now far ahead of all other 





nations in organization and results. ‘The 
English club idea is almost entirely so- 
cial, save for an occasional lecture or dis- 


cussion of some public question; member- 
ship lists being governed largely by ques- 
of caste. She thinks that the suc- 
of the woman's department of the 
Chicago World’s Fair was the opening 
wedge for what has since been 
plished. It may quite well be, indeed, that 
the success that undertaking, a more or 
less revolutionary departure at the time, 
astonished its leading spirits quite as much 
as it did the world. It certainly taught 
women the value of concentrated organiza- 


tions 


cess 


accom- 


of 





tion, administration, and courage. 
Mrs. Murray says the truth of the asser- 
tion that the American women are a na- 


tion of housekeepers is best proved by the 
fact that are more magazines pub- 
lished in the United to 
purely domestic affairs, in one month than 
in all the rest of the world in a year. Such 
interest is also responsible for the coming 
of new term, ‘‘ Household Economics, 
and, she adds, for the foundation of a yew 
chair in our that of ** Domestic 
Science.” 

Mrs. Murray sketches with considerable 
humor the tasks which fall within the prov- 
ince average American housekeeper 
or head of a family, including the purchase 
and preparation of food, cleaning, manage- 
ment of society matters, the 
health and education of her household, and 
many other tasks, all aggravated by the in- 
competency so often shown in all the vari- 


there 


States, devoted 


a 


colle ge, 


of an 


servants, 


ous departments of domestic service. Mrs. 
Murray adds: 

Those are the women, with a life ab- 
sorbing, complicated, and pressing, day in 
and day out, who did what was achieved 


hundred 
for their 
There is a 


at Chicago, and who composed the 
and fifty thousand who arranged 
representation in Paris. * * * 





universal movement toward something 
which may relieve the monotony, refresh 





and stimulate, give rest, not from idlenes 


but from change. If it be true that the 
American woman knows little rest, it is 
also true that she has been the first to 
make a science of her recreation, the first 
to recognize the Delsartean philosophy of 
repose, * * * to seek in her clubs the 


change which should bring her recreation 
from this household thralldom. 


It is quite certain that women in general 
must gain horizon through the 
broadening influence of their club life, and 
the idea of federation grew out of a desire 


a wider 





to have others enjoy the privileges she 
finds so helpful. So the idea of club ex- 
tension gradually brings about the State 
federation, which has since grown into a 
general federation, meeting once in two 
years. This club spirit, the meeting of 
woman and woman on a common basis, for 
social enjoyment, philanthropy, self-im- 
provement, a love of study, or the desire 
for some broader horizon of intellectual 
activity, has accomplished great results tn 
the short time in which it has been in op- 


eration. Timid at first and afraid even of 


































































































“DON’T WORRY ” 
ABOUT “ HISTORICAL NUGGETS.” 


“THE ESSENCE AND ART OF HISTORY” 
comes as the latest and certainly one of the very 
best of the ‘‘ Nugget Series."’ 

“The little volume contains complete, or prac- 
tically so, the following essays: ‘ History and 
Historians,’ Thomas Babington Macaulay: ‘ The 
Historical Imagination,’ Arthur P. Stanley; 
‘ Judgments of Great Leaders,’ James Anthony 
Froude; ‘Import of Social Conditions,’ John 
Fiske; ‘An Artist Historian,’ William Jackson 
Armstrong, and ‘The Titans,’ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. It would be difficult to get into the 
Same space more of profound and brilliant phil- 
osophizing along this line than is contained in 
these one hundred and fifty odd pages.’’— 
BROOKLYN EAGLE. 

TITLE PORTRATIT—MACAULAY. 

The other volumes of the “* Nugget Series " are 
Don’t Worry, Philosophic, Patriotic, 
Educational, 
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the prominence attaching even to the prep- 
aration and reading of a paper for a local 
club, its members have learned to measure 
their own ability by their fellow-members 
and the members of other clubs, with the 
result that individuality has been brought 
out and a desire for a fuller life not only 
created but partially satisfied. It is thought 
that the finest philanthropic result so far 
achieved has been the strengthening of the 
bond between the women of leisure and the 
working woman, the efforts of the former 
having been directed toward securing for 
the latter lunch, reading, and rest rooms, 
with social opportunities of the most unu- 
sual character. 

On purely educational lines the women's 
club has brought about intellectual con- 
tact, systematic reading and study, in- 
creased interest in current events, the dis- 
cussion of special authors and special writ- 
ings, a better preparation for intelligent 
travel, and the increased appreciation of an 
artistic and higher social atmosphere. This 
educational interest led to the extension of 
university privileges, the establishment of 
college Fellowships, and the founding and 
enlargement of public and private libraries. 

In domestic science the interest in all the 
varied forms of household economics 
led'to a study of the professions and trades 
which affect the conditions of domestic 
life. Child study was next taken up, in- 
cluding school laws, architecture, 
heating, ventilation, hours, studies, 
cesses,. play and playgrounds, and vaca- 
tions. Co-operation with teachers’ 
tions has been effected to perfect manual 
training, introduce art in the schoolhouses, 
and, in short, to further all extension of 
philosophy, art, and science to the homes 
of America. ° 

Mrs. Murphy speaks particularly of two 
classes of women's clubs in America, which 
she illustrates by examples, one, the 
Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, which combines prac- 
tical and educational work, both directly in 
the line of social economics—started in 
1877, and incorporated in 1880, This club 
now owns a fine building on a good street. 
Its ground floor a woman's ex- 
change and lunchroom, its lunch being 
prepared by the housekeeping classes. On 
the next floor are offices of the union, 
parlors, reception rooms, reading room, 
and library. Classrooms and gymnasium, 
with lodgings for women, occupy the rest 
of the building. Classes in all economic 
arts are carried on, the cooking department 
alone doing a business of about a thou- 
sand dollars per month. Employers and 
employes study together household arts, 
the course covering four months, on proper 
completion of which a diploma is given. 
The Woman's Century Club of Dayton, 
Ohio, is a good illustration of a club 
whose membership is strictly limited to 
the employes of a large industrial cor- 
poration—although formed on strictly so- 
cial lines, experience has proved that the 
mental and social relaxation induced by 
clubs of this character, is a distinct econo- 
mic gain, The United Federation of Clubs 
claims, Mrs, Murray says, that it has, 
among other things: 


Systematized existing cnarities, taught 
school children civic duties, improved city 
streets and country roads, renovated town 
and village market places, and promoted 
better tram facilities; that they have 
founded children’s penny savings banks, 
training schools, jubilee halls, reading 
rooms, gymnasiums, art galleries, Sunday 
afternoon concerts, and scholarships in 
American colleges, and in Buropean col- 
leges for American women; that they have 
erected historical monuments and public 
drinking fountains, planted trees In streets, 
and built music stands in public streets, 
and that they have secured for working 
girls tenement house inspection, model 
lodging houses, holiday and convalescent 
homes, inexpensive lunch and rest rooms, 
funds for aid in sickness, and legal counsel 
which, in 1896, was able to settle out of 
court 83 per cent? of Cases. 

Whatever one's opinion may be as to 
women's clubs in general, it must be ad- 
mitted that they are a great and con- 
stantly growing power, and their individual 
members, although not possessors of the 
voting franchise, are coming more and 
more to exert a strong influence, both di- 
rect and indirect, upon all questions of 
public interest. The Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the General Federation, in a report 
read on the opening day of the present 
session, shows a remarkable increase over 
Mrs. Murray's figures, based on the re- 
ports of the conference of 1898. During 
the past two years one hundred and fifty 
clubs and six State federations have been 
admitted, showing a total to-day of 684 in- 
dividual clubs in the General Federation, 
with a membership of 65,000, in addition 
to 36 State Federations of 2,675 clubs, with 
a membership of 155,000. 
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Life in India Pictured.” 


Rudyard Kipling’s stories of life in India 


long ago convinced the English reading 
public that the Eastern Empire of Great 
Britain was, to paraphrase Byron, a fine 
field for conjecture and story telling. But 
it seems that he is not the only person 
who can tell the tales that spring to the 
fancy when the mingling of races in the 
Kast is observed for a time. Flora Annie 
Steel, too, has seen the influences which lie 
beneath the surface of Indian life, and has 
watched the comedy of the treatment of 
the natives—a treatment which so often re- 
sults in tragedy. In her “ Voices in the 
Night" she has written a story dealing 
with this topic. 

The seene of this story is lald at Nush- 
apore, which we doubt not Is the same place 
as Naishapur. The hero of the tale is a 
young Englishman, who, prior to the com- 
mencement of the action abandoned his 
career in the civil service because of dis- 
appointment in a love affair. The lady of 
his fancy is now the wife of the head of 


Flora Annie 
lan Company. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. B 
Steel. New York: The 
$1.50, 
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able any more than he to forget the days 
that are no more. But in spite of the au- 
thor's cleverness in keeping dark the truth 
that she really loves her husband, one 
soon sees that there is not going to be any 
scandalous episode in the tale. For the hero 
is surely no longer in love with his former 
enchantress, The new object of his affec- 
tions is Drummond, the governess 
of the first lady love's son Jack. And Jack 
is just one of the finest boys that have ap- 
peared in fiction of late. Readers may dis- 
agree as to the merits of Lady Arbuthnot 
or the bonnie Leslie, but they will all agree 
as to Jack. 

Then there are a delightful loafer named 
Jack* Ellison and a most unhappy native 
named Krishn Davenund, but known as 
Chris Davenant. He went to England, was 
educated, fell in love with the daughter of 
his landlady, married her and took her out 
to India only to find that they were both 
hopelessly out of place. The natives no 
longer trusted or respected him, whileethe 
English looked down on him. As for his 
wife, she have nothing to with 
the not even her husband's mother, 
English society of the place would 
accept her, The author's study of the 
conditions most 
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would do 


natives, 


not 
surrounding these two is 
and it throws 
the problems which 
to face in India. 

meetings of the disaffected Indians 
the educated and thinking 
described with the manner 
writing with authority. The fathomless ig- 
norance and suspicion of the lower orders 
of the native population are set forth in 
strong colors. It seems that the efforts of 
the hospital authorities to enforce 
measures in an Indian town give rise to 
the most alarming beliefs among the 
ple. It is from these beliefs that the 
incident of the story, a projected 
on the hospitals, prevented by the 
pluck of the hero, assisted by his bonnie 
Leslie, is developed. The reader will be 
at the revelation of the 
and desperate poverty of the 
native potentate of the place. 

is well written and excellently 
though one feels that the reg- 
ular alternation of chapters dealing with 
the doings of the English and those of the 
natives might possibly have been avoided. 
As a picture of life in India it admirably 
supplements other stories dealing with the 
same subject. 


Stories by A. Conan Doyle.* 

“The Green Flag" is the title of the in- 
itial story in a volume of short tales by 
that master of the novel of incident, A. 
Conan Doyle. At the present time anything 
by this author ought to sell in this city 
witb the greatest rapidity, for there has 
not been in years a more popular play 
than that founded on his story of ‘“ Sher- 
lock Holmes,” the detective. Every 
knows the name of Conan Doyle, even those 
who never heard of that splendid piece of 
mediaeval fiction, “The White Company.” 
Perhaps there is no Sir Nigel Loring in the 
present series of short stories, but there is 
an abundance of action and enough to thrill 
any reader who is in search of thrills. 

The titular story is one which shows the 
shady side of Irish patriotism. It seems, 
according to Dr. Doyle, that the British 
military authorities, despite the unsettled 
condition of loyalty in Ireland, are in the 
habit of trusting a good deal to the familiar 
fondness of the Hibernian for a fight, and 
that when they are enlisting men for a 
war they take all the Irish regiments they 
can get, on the theory that, while the Celts 
will grumble and curse the Queen before the 
battle, as soon as the bullets begin to fly 
they will fight the enemy like good English- 
men. The story tells the history of the dis- 
affected Irish in the presence of the Arab 
enemy. The square is broken and still the 
Irish will not fight. They audibly curse 
the Queen and refuse to obey their officers. 
They obey only their own Sergeant, a Celt, 
who leads them away from the enemy. 
This proceeds till the enemy penetrates the 
square, and then the Irish Sergeant can- 
not stand the pressure any longer. He turns 
and beseeches the men to fight, but they 
still sullenly refuse. At last he produces a 
little Irish flag and calls upon them to de- 
fend it. And then, of course, these dis- 
affected Irishmen do what they ought to 
have done, according to the English theory, 
in the first place. They fight like demons, 
and help to kid some twelve hundred of the 
enemy. The story is full of character as 
well as action, and its interest is intense. 

Another excellent story in this collection 
is called ** The Three Correspondents." It 
shows how a green war correspondent prof- 
ited by the Instructions of two experienced 
hands and beat them into a telegraph of- 
fice with a story of an attack on them- 
selves. It is a really good story and is 
capitally told. In short, this is*one of the 
very smartest volumes of short stories 
that have been published of late. It has all 
of its author's familiar dash of style, fe- 
cundity of invention, and genial 
There is not a really dull page in the book, 
and no one who begins it will lay it down 
without finishing it. 
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The June number of The National Maga- 
zine, published in Boston, contains several 
timely articles besides some excellent fic- 
tion. “The Reconstruction of South 
Africa” is by George Fearing Hollis, ex- 
United States Consul at Pretoria. A. G. 
Kingsbury writes about “ Seattle and the 
Nome Rush,” while ‘The Race Question of 
To-Day " is discussed py w. A. MacCorkle, 
ex-Governor of West Virginia. Among the 
stories are ‘‘The Winning Colors,” by 
Elizabeth M. Rhodes; “ Spirits of Killarney 
Lakes,’ by Martha Tome. and ‘ Confes- 
sions of a Bachelor,” by Felix Harding. 
THE GREEN FLAG, AND OTHER STORIES 

OF WAR AND SPORT. A. case Doyle, 
New York: McClure, Phillips & 
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Craham’s English 
Political Philosophy 


From Hobbes to Maine. By Prof. Wm. 
Graham of Queen’s College, Belfast. 445 
pp. Svo. $3 net, special 

A compact but connected 
theories of the greater English political think- 
ers, in which tha author tries to distinguish 
what is permanently true from what is doubtful 
or erroneous, with the end of producing an In- 
troduction to Political Science 
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SOME PEOPLE WE MEET. 

By Charles F. Rideal,. 
A series of brightly written character sketches 
or types, including The Sal@lady, The Man 
‘“Wot'’ Golfs, Wun Lung Lee, The Rev. Hi- 
ram B. Montgomery, Jackie, Bob Toughun, A 
City ‘‘ Gent,”” Mr. Levi Vindermenderheimer, 
Mr. Tammany Todd, Mr. Sempronious Yardly, 
Mr. Dick Drummerton, Mrs. Whirlingay Whiz. 
Miss Jessie A. Walker has provided pictures 
exhibiting her usual clever talent. Cloth, 12mo, 
Decorated Cover. 25c. THE ABBEY PRESS, 
Publishers, 114 Sth Av., New York. 
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By Mrs. Eben Champney, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
25c. The book is thoroughly interesting. It rep- 
resents a class of literature that is read and 
enjoyed by thousands.Jacksonville Times Union 
Citizen. At booksellers or OGILVIE, Publisher, 
57 Rose St. 
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SAVONAROLA, 


eel 


A Modern View, Asking if He Was 
Really Excommuniated.* 


Among earth’s immortals shines the name 
of Savonarola. Why does Italy adore him? 
Why does the heart of the Church turn 
toward him with such unswerving devo- 
tion? A simple monk, he came to Florence 
without reputation, without honors. Fasci- 
nated by the bright, gay, beautiful city, his 
cloister, rich with the paintings of Fra An- 
gelico, seemed to him the vestibule of 
heaven. ‘ 

But the wickedness and frivolity of the 
city struck his soul with horror. Then it 
was as he mused that the fires burned 
within him. The message of the ambassa- 
dor of heaven was on his lips, the spirit 
of the prophet flamed in his soul. If we 
ask for the elements that made him suc- 
cessful as a reformer anf leader we must 
see them in his character and devotion to 
high principle. Though he was sacrificed 

* to ecclesiastical and political intrigue, cent- 
uries have added to his fame and raise him 
higher and higher among the pure, noble, 
and heroic of the sons of men. 

Yet his first sermons in Florence were 
avowed failures. Nobody cared to listen to 
him. It was only when he left the city and 

» preached from place to place that his fame 
rose, and rumors of his impassioned elo- 
quence and prophetic insight began to be 
heralded abroad. 

On his return to his own St. Mark's the 
people were ready to listen and in a recep- 
tive mood for his mission. His sermons 
shook the pleasure-loving populace with a 
new sensation. 

Lorenzo stooped even to try and concili- 
ate the monk, but all to no purpose. To 
bribe and threat the Prior was alike un- 
yielding. Nevertheless, when Lorenzo was 
dying, he sent for his enemy, the hated and 
despised monk, out of all the hosts of eccle- 
siastics that might have been summoned to 
his bedside. If history is correet the Prince 
died unabsolved, for he would not grant 
the last demand that the monk made of him 
to repentance and good works, and restore 
the liberties of Florence. 

What the Prince would not grant the 
great reformer wrested from the grasp of 
destiny for his beloved Florentines. And 
for payment they eventually gave him the 
gallows and the martyr's fire and scattered 
his ashes into the River Arno. 

In the time close to his death there were 
some who claimed that he was not an ex- 
communicated man. Now after 400 years 
an American has written a book to prove 
that such was really the case. 

The Rev. J. L. O'Neil, O. P., in his ** Was 
Savonarola Really Excommunicated? ”’ 
shows conclusively that whatever the wick- 
ed Borgia may have fulminated against 
the great preacher and noble reformer 
could have no power over him. What the 
scholarly and gifted author seeks to show 
in his book, every line of which breathes 
his admiration for the great martyr, is 
not that the Pope did not issue a brief of 
excommunication against Savonarola, but 
that, for certain reasons which he specifies, 
it was powerless to excommunicate the 
saint, who has been reverenced these many 
generations for his exalted and devoted 
character. 

As he had disdained to be awed by the 
splendor and power of Lorenzo, so he did 
not fear the Pope. When his Holiness sent 
as messenger to Fra Girolamo a Bishop 
of the sacred palace with the offer of a 
Cardinal's hat, he prophesied: ‘“‘I want 
no other red hat but that of martyrdom, 
reddened by my own blood,” 
after the brief of ex- 
hurled against him 
Savonarol wrote: “Wolves in sheep's 
clothing have deceived my flock; foxes 
are leagued with them by mutual compact, 
The. bleatings of the sheep, suspicious of 
deceit, are silenced by fear. The hirelings 
have deserted the flock or made a com- 
pact with the wolves. And now the war is 
waged in the light of day.”’ 

The foes of the frtar now fought openly 
for his complete humiliation and downfall. 
According to our author, the heart of the 
Pope, because the pure life of the great 
preacher made him ashamed of his own 
irregularities, was made the more ready 
to receive false impressions from the ene- 
mies of the good and saintly reformer. 

The reasons were that he had preached 
false doctrine, that he refused to go to 
Rome when summoned by the Pope, and 
that he declined to unite St. Mark's Con- 
vent with the newly formed Tusco-Roman 
all this there was no 
judgment according to 
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communication was 


congregation. In 
process, proof, or 
canonical requirements. 

Savonarola himself mada many efforts 
to have the ban removed, but in none of 
them did he acknowledge himself a guilty 
man. 
to have the brief recalled. He 
“They asked me to write and admit that 
I had erred, but in no manner would I 
do so. For fear of scandal I have tried 
to have the excommunication removed." 
In another refuses to adopt 
the cunning of his crafty enemies, declar- 


Savs;: 


sermon, he 


ing that 
me, I fear nothing.” 
Savonarola planted 
vidual, domestic, and _ civil 
‘““manly liberty in Christ.” 
have contributed to its growth. 


indi- 
purity, and 
Generations 
Its roots 


the seed of 


have struck deep into theearth,its branches | 


have extended over all lands, and its leaves 
are for the healing of the nations, 
twentieth crown iim, whom the 
fitteenth century grossly, stupidly, selfishly 
murdered. 


century 


*WAS SAVONAROLA REALLY EXCOMMUNI- 
CATED. lBy the Rev. J. L. O'Neil, O. P. 
Boston: Marlier, Callanan & Co. Price, 75 
cents net. 
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The art critic has his particular func- 
tlons. The aesthetic worth of the work of 
art is what he estimates, not the value of 
it in pounds sterling or in dollars. For a 
quotation the dealer or the broker is the 
appraiser. Critics are not called upon to 
make discoveries, though there are excep- 
tions. In bric-A-brac there often is ‘ good 
hunting.” There was printed some time 
ago an example of a lucky find. An expert 
was in Venice. He had hired a gondola. 
He noticed that the gondolier was using as 
a swab an Eastern carpet. The expert 
took a look at the dilapidated bit of carpet. 
Then he offered the gondolier some trifing 
sum for the carpet, which was at onea ac- 
cepted. The old rag turned out to be an 
Oriental Tug of the most beautiful and 
rarest kind. The expert disposed ef it 
afterward for over $1,000. 


The fine taste and acumen of Mr. Claude 
Phillips, as far as art matters are con- 
cerned, are welt known. But this has to do 
with’ the excellent powers of observation 
this gentleman possesses. Supposably 
every Titian that great master had painted 
was known. The place to find them was 
in the famous galleries of the world, \vith 
a catalogue in hand, it ts so easy to make 
discoveries. 

In the galaxy of Titians there was a lost 
picture. Now all great works of art have 
a history. They have their geneological 
papers. A picture has an origin, a birth. 
Now, what had become of Titian’s ‘“* Per- 
seus and Andromeda'’? That painstaking 
Vasari had gone to the trouble to describe 
it. Vasari had something to say regarding 
Titian’s “ Venus and Adonis." He writes 
this: In a painting of the same size he 
depicted Andromeda bound to a rock and 
Perseus in the act of freeing her from the 
sea monster, than which it is not possible 
that there should be a more attractive 
picture. Vasari adds a precious note, re- 
lating to what we call technique to-day. 
He explains the two ways Titian had. In 
his early time Titian was very careful 
as to his brush work, but as he progressed 
in years and gained additional strength he 
abandoned his early method. So Vasari 
writes: ‘Those of his last time are exe- 
cuted with strokes of the brush boldly 
dashed in, and with (color) bolts, so that 
they cannot be appreciated at close quar- 
ters, but from afar appear perfect.” From 
this a somewhat free translation of Vasari, 
Titian’s peculiar technique, as shown in 
* Perseus and Andromeda,” is determinable. 


From certain documentary evidence it 
looks as if the picture left Spain about 
1562. It was begun by Titian in 1554. He 
was then in his seventy-seyenth year. 
There is a letter from the painter to the 
King in which the artist writes: ‘ Soon 
I will send to your Majesty the poem of 
‘ Perseus and Andromeda,’ which will show 
yet another aspect, differing from the last, 
as will be the case also with a ‘ Medea 
and Jason.’ I hope, with the aid of God, 
to send in addition a most devotional 
work.” However, it looks as if the “ Per- 
seus and Andromeda’’ was sent to Brus- 
Anyhow it was not in Spain, ac- 
cording to Vasari. What became of the 
‘Perseus’ after this is not discoverable, 
About two centuries elapse, and then it 
puts in an appearance in the gallery of the 
Palais Royal. Then came (1798) an upheaval 
and the shaking up of the social fabric in 
France. The last mention of the picture 
is in 1798, and then a picture dealer esti- 
mated its value at 700 guineas. Somehow 
it found its way to the old Hertford House, 
and was attributed to Paul Veronese. This 
lovely conception of Titian’s after that 
sank into oblivion. No note was taken of 
it as part of the Sir Richard Wallace col- 
lection. It had been entirely overlooked, 
and the reason for it was that it had been 
relegated to a bathroom, “ which was at- 
tached to the private apartments on the 
first floor.” Mr. Claude Phillips writes 
that it was only after the veil of dirt was 
removed that the splendor of the Titian 
came to light. This is the conclusion of 
Mr. Phillips’s most interesting article to 
be found in The Nineteenth Century. “ It 
will be readily believed that the painting 
now reintroduced to the world has not 
passed unscathed through all its vicissi- 
tudes, and especially that most trying one 
of all, the banishment of a century to a 
bathroom. All the same the great work is 
much less obscured by the profaning hand 
of the restorer than many a Titian which 
to the casual observer might seem to 
be in a higher state of preseryation.” 


sels, 


There does not seem to be any link want- 
ing in the chain of evidence, as furnished 
by Mr. Claude Phillips, and so we are 
bound to accept the fact of the discovery 
of this Titian, 

There is another curious bit of informa- 
tion, having tu do with the King and the 
When ‘nian was ninety-six he 
have in his bill for the 
It was his secretary, 
Antonio Perez, who asked the King for the 
Titian was too old to re- 
the pictures sent the 
He calls to his aid Signor ‘‘ Alona,” 
Court painter. In the memorial pre- 
**Andromeda Bound to the Rock” 
There was some mistake in 
the name of the Court painter, because it 
Alonso Sanchez Coello. One picture 
is worthy of men- 
tion. It is the ‘‘ Europa Borne Off by the 
Bull." This is the picture in Mrs, John 
Gardner's collection in Boston. 
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R, H. Stoddard’s First Book. 


In Mrs. R. H. Stoddard’s recent delight- 
Literary Folk as They Came 
and Went with Ourselves’ occurs this ref- 
erence to one of her husband's poetical 
publications: ‘‘ It was not long before Mr. 


Ticknor & Fields had published his first 
book o! verse.” But the volume referred 
to was not Richard Henry Stoddard’s 
“first book,” but was in fact his second, 
bearing this title page, ‘‘Pocms. By Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields, 1852." Mr. Stoddard'’s first 
book was the now excessively rare ‘ Foot- 
Trints. By R. H. Stcddard. New York: 
Spalding & Shepard, 199% Broadway, 
1849," an octavo of forty-eight pages, 
Another “ Footprints” (Phijadelphia, 1843, 
with a preface signed “J.-C. P.’’) has 
sometimes misled collectors. Curiously 
enough, its title page has a motto some- 


| what similar to that Mr. Stoddard’s volume 


bears. But its contents are entirely with- 
out merit. 

Three copies are now known of Mr. Stod- 
dard's first book, one of which was offcred 
at the Charles A. Montgomery sale in 1895 
at ap upset price of $100, but the bidding 
Gid not reach that sum and the item was 
withdrawn. Another cory was once in the 
pessession of William Oland Bourne, the 
printer of ‘ Foot-Prints,” but about thir- 
teen years ago was given to the author, 
who then presented it to Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, the poet-critic-tanker. The nye 
cdpy was retained by Mr. Stoddard, who 
had it bound for presentation to his mother, 
after whose death it came again into his 
rcessession. Only three copies were sent 
out for “ editorial review,” which the au- 
thor believes and hopes “ were destfoyed 
long ago.”’ Im August, 1886, Mr. Stoddard 
wrote to Mr. Montgomery: “If .you ever 
come across my first little collection of 
verses—‘ Foct-Prints’—you will have a 
rare book, one of the rarest in America, 
but not so rare as it ought to be. It sold 
to the extent of one vopy, and I burnt up 
the edition.” 

‘lhis superlatively scarce volume (which 
is not in the very full Fiske Harris collec- 
tion of American poetry In Brown Univer- 
sity) contains sixteen poems, namely: 
Portraits,” ‘‘ Autumn,” “ ‘The Church of 
Kheims,"” ‘The Indian Wood,” “ Free- 
dom,” ‘* The Deserted House,” ‘“‘ The Past,” 
“Harley River,” ‘Decay and Rome,” 
“ BesSie Belk” ‘“ Love,” “The Gods,” 
“Gold,” ‘Ode to the Moon,” “ Oblivion,” 
and “Time and Love.’ The intcresting 
preface is as follows: “I have no apology 
to offer for any faults which this volume 
may contain. If it is what it ussumes to 
ke, Poetry, it needs none; if not Poetry, 
no apology conld render its pretensions less 
contemptible or save it from oblivien.” 

Apparently Mr. Stoddard soon concluded 
that his youthful verse was not poetry, for 
he speedily committed most of the limited 
edition to the flames, and “* Foot-Prints " 
in consequence now enjoys that degree of 
rarity shared by those other famous nine- 
teenth century bibliographical 
Kobert Browning's “ Pauline,” 
“Battle of Marathon," Matthew Arnold's 
“Alaric at Rome,” Cnarles and Mary 
Lamb's ‘*‘ Poetry for Children,” and Poe's 
‘* Tamerlane,” 
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Books of Short Stories 
and Some Others. 


Recent Tales for Summer Reading 
and Books on the Land of 
the Boxers, 


It is an open secret in the pub- 
lishing business that short stories 
do not sell as well as novels and 
romances. Why, it is difficult to 
understand, but it is the case 
nevertheless. Consequently when 
the publisher strikes a collection 
of short stories which does meet 
with notable success it seems per- 
missible to say something about it. 

A little while ago a small vol- 
ume of tales appeared entitled 


The Nerve of Foley and 
Other Railroad Stories. 


by Mr. I. H. Spearman whose 
name has begun to figure promi- 
nently in the magazines. Since 
their publication the critics have 
kept busy saying pleasant things 
about them. 

Writing in The Critic for June, 
Cornelia Atwood Pratt says ot 
Mr. Spearman’s work, “ his book 
is a volume of railroad stories and 
it is the best that has been writ- 
ten. They are crisp, vivid, 
breathless, every one of them 
and no one is like another, yet 
each gives the same lift to the 
heart and stir to the blood that 


courage and daring and light- | 


hearted devecian to difficult duty 


must always give. After all, the 
reader says to himself, ‘if we could 
always have in our fiction action 
like this, simple, convincing, he- 
roic, we could get on without re- 
flection very well,’ ss 

* % * * * 

Another collection which is of 
peculiar interest at this time is 


The llonster 
and Other Stories. 
SS 


which represents some of the 
strongest work of Stephen Crane, 
whose recent death has deprived 
us of one of the most brilliant of 
our younger writers. 

The title story in this volume 
is an extraordinarily powerful 
piece of work—such a story as 
Edgar Allen Poe might well have 
written, The other tales are ina 
lighter vein, but they are all out 
of the ordinary. 

* x * * * 

The short stories for which 
there has been the most steady 
demand recently are those con- 
tained in Miss Wilkins’ latest 
volume, 


The Love of Parson Lord 
and Other Stories. 


Miss Wilkins, as a critic has 
recently said, is supreme in her 
chosen field, and it’s a field of 


which one does not easily tire. 


In this volume she has ex- 
tended her work over a rather 
wider range of subjects than in 
her earlier books, but the stories 
all show the same delightful ming- 
ling of quiet humor and pathos 
which is perhaps her most char- 
acteristic charm. 

‘ * x * * 


Just a word concerning some 
stories which wilk undoubtedly be 
an important exception to the 
rule already laid down. On Mon- 
day Mark Twain’s long awaited 
volume, 


The Man That Corrupte1 
Hadleyburg, and Other 
Stories and Essays, 


will be published. The first edi- 
tion is sold already. The second 
will be off the press in a few days. 
* ok ae * ok 
For the next six months every- 
body will be talking about China. 
If you want to know something 
of the conditions leading up to 
the present crisis and of the land 
of the Boxers, there are two nota- 
ble books on China which have 
been published recently. They 


The Break Up of China, 


By Lord Charles Beresford, 
and 


China in Transformation, 
By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 


They are rather expensive, but 
they contain the latest and most 
complete maps of China and they 
are written by men who know 
what they are talking about—so 
the price is not unwarranted. 

The Nerve Fates | — 
$1.25. The Man That Cor= 

The Love of ape rupted Hadleyburg 
$1.25. "| $1.75. 

The Break Up | China in 


of ame, | Transformation. 


$3.00, $3.09. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 





